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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OME of the omens of the week are not very pacific. The meet- 
ing of the Emperors of Austria and Germany at Gastein 
which has taken place this week, appears, if we may trust the 
report of a conversation between General Ignatieff and the corre- 
spondent of a Servo-Austrian newspaper quoted by the Vienna 
correspondent of ‘Thursday’s T'imes, to have given offence to 
Russia. Russia, according to this report, said General Ignatieff, 
has always been friendly to Germany, but since the Berlin 
Treaty, Germany has shown herself ungrateful. ‘ Bismarck is 
a more dangergus enemy to us than Napoleon I. was, and we 
must be on our guard, for a war between us and Germany is 
inevitable. Germany, however, will find that it was a mistake to 
forfeit Russia’s friendship, for between us and the French they 
will be between two fires.” That is very ominous language; but 


course the language actually used may have been exaggerated 
in the process of transmission or translation. Still, it does 
seem from many indications that the relations between Russia 
and Austria are not at present cordial, and as Austria leans on 
Germany, Germany comes in for the resentment and spleen 
which Austria in the first instance excites. 


t the dinner to the Government given by the Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday, Lord Salisbury spoke 
with more than usual strength and dignity. He said the 
Elections had proved that all the classes of the nation had pulled 
together, and that there was no division between the people 
and the classes. The differences of opinion elicited depended 
on geographical, not on class bias. The Metropolis, too, in the 
larger sense had shown that it followed the City proper. When 
the City proper was in former days Liberal, the Metropolis was 
Liberal. Now that the City proper had become Conservative, 
the Metropolis had followed in its footsteps by giving the most 
Conservative vote of modern times. Lord Salisbury recognised 
the immense strength of the desire for peace among the peoples 
of Europe, and hoped that there were none among the rulers 
of Europe who would ignore the eager wish of the various 
peoples for rest. T'o Lord Rosebery’s diplomacy he did honour 
in the most cordial spirit. 





United Ireland, we see, regards Lord Salisbury’s declaration 
on the subject of Ireland as a declaration of war against the 
frish people, and adds, melodramatically,—* Our race is used to 
resisting tyranny. War let it be, in the name of God!” But the 
extremely pacific declaration of war made was not Lord Salis- 
bury’s, bat that of the constituencies of the country; and if he 
had not spoken as he did, Lord Salisbury would have declared 
war with the power to which he is constitutionally bound to 
submit. The first duty, he said, of the Government would be 


think there is one advantage we possess over our predecessors, 

an advantage which I trust we shall turn to a good use. We 

come back as the bearers of a mandate from the peopl: of this 

country, deciding, in my belief irrevocably, the question which 

has wrecked the peace of the neighbouring islind. Tce question 

of an independent Government for Ireland has been referred 

to the only tribunal that can determine it with authority, and 

determine it without appeal. It has been referred to that 
tribunal after long and painful discussion, upon the authority 
of the most powerful statesman that this century has seen. 
It has been under these circumstances submitted to the people 
of this country, and they have given an answer which in itself 
is emphatic and unequivocal, but which is even more emphatic 
and unequivocal than it seems at first sight, because the voice 
that has been heard on the side of the mjggrity has not been 
influenced purely, or even to the greater extent, by a conviction 
of the justice of the reply that was being giyen. It has been 
influenced by the enormous, and to a great extent justly large» 
personal influence of the statesman to whom I have referred, 
and by other political considerations than those which were im- 
mediately before the country at the time.” Moreover, said Lord 
Salisbury, England’s separate vote was not merely decisive, but 
“ overwhelming.” 


Mr. Henry Matthews has been returned for East Birmingham 
without a contest after all. When the feelings of the Liberal 
Unionists came to be tested, it was obvious that they were no 
more inclined to vote for Irish Home-rule in the form in which 
some of the Radical Unionists profess te approve it,—a form 
which we sincerely believe to be worse, not better, than Mr, 
Gladstone’s,—than they were to vote for it in the form which Mr. 
Gladstone has recommended to us. First, Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain elicited from Mr. Alderman Cook that he would insist on 
the retention of the Irish representatives at Westminster, and 
on the subordination of the Dublin Parliament to the West- 
minster Parliament; but then another correspondent,—Mr. 
Morris,—elicited from the Alderman that his views on the 
subject of Home-rule had not changed in any respect since he 
had separated himself from the Unionists before the last 
contest; and this was so unsatisfactory to Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain, that he directly insisted on Alderman Cook’s saying that 
he had changed his views since the General Election, and would 
accept the decision given by the constituencies at the General 
Election. This Alderman Cook,—who, as far as we can judge, 
had really not changed his views,—declined to do, and the result 
was that the Radical Union refused to support him, and on the 
nomination day it was found that Alderman Cook had with- 
drawn. On the whole, though we are extremely glad that 
Alderman Cook was compelled to withdraw, we think he was 
rather hardly used. It is, we suspect, the Radical Unionists 
who, having been impressed,—very wisely impressed,—by the 
decision of the country, are modifying their views, and they are 
unreasonable in expecting from Alderman Cook, who has not 
been thus impressed, that he should accommodate his impressions 
to theirs. 


The victory of Mr. Matthews, however, was by no means 
solely due to the breach between Alderman Cook and the 
Radical Union. It was discovered, on a close canvass of the 
constituency, that the electors themselves were not at all dis- 
posed to vote for any sort of Irish Home-rule, whatever its 
conditions, and that they had no notion of throwing over Mr. 
Matthews the Cabinet Minister, after voting for Mr. Matthews 
the barrister. Mr. Matthews greatly strengthened this resolu- 
tion by his very effective speeches on Monday and Tuesday. On 
Monday he pointed out that Alderman Cook, by voting for Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bil], had done his best to set up in Ireland an 
Executive which would supersede the Executive of the United 
Kingdom, so that “ the Ministers of her Majesty could not have 





‘to devote their whole energies to freeing the loyal people of 





appointed even a single policeman in Iréland.” Alderman Cock 
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had since been put through the mill, and, put in a Gladstonian | land's discontent. 
atone end, he came out a Unionist at the other,—the “ deformed | issue between the National League and Ireland ver 


transformed.” There might be joy over a sinner that repented, 


Again, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald prt the 
Y Deatly, 


“Never before in history,” he said, “had there been auch 


but no one said that you should repose very great con- | terrorism and coercion as that of the National League, The 
fidence in him; and Alderman Cook, who voted for Mr. | were told that all Ireland, or nearly so, was witk the Nationa} 


Gladstone in June, could hardly ke more trustworthy now than 
he was then. Could he be trusted to do the one thing needful, to 
aid Parliament to re-establish order and liberty in Ireland, and 
to rid that country of the tyranvy of an unauthorised political 
organisation ? 


On the Tuesday, Mr. Matthews called attention to the hint 
dropped recently by Mr. Gladstone that, under certain circum- 
stances, it might be necessary to have recourse to a simple repeal 
of the Union. It is an open question, Mr. Gladstone said, in 
one of his recent letters, whether, “ if this folly lasts, the thing 
may not, in the end, contribute to Repeal, which I shall greatly 
regret.” That, no doubt, is a very significant hint. But we 
differ from Mr. Matthews in thinking that Repeal would be 
much worse than the plan actually proposed. It would be in 
many respects simpler, and less likely to breed constant 
quarrels. But, of course, it is out of the question as a real 
solution of the relations of England and Ireland; and the 
English constituencies show more and more that they do not 
intend to allow the creation of a separate Legislature in any 
part of the United Kingdom. As for the Irish landlords, as 
Mr. Matthews justly and pithily said, if no Land Bill were 
passed,—and the Radical Unionists opposed Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill as the very worst part of his scheme,—then “the Dublin 
Parliament would make about as short work of the Irish land- 
lords” [speaking metaphorically, of course] “ as a butcher did 
of a lamb.” Mr. Matthews did not make a good figure in 
Parliament when he represented Dungarvan; but in his Bir- 
mingham speeches he has exhibited some of the most remarkable 
qualities of a popular orator,—great terseness, great vivacity, 
and considerable eloquence. The “No Popery” cry seems to 
have had absolutely no effect. 


The Belfast riots, which on Saturday last were so serious that 
the casualties were as numerous as those of a small engagement 
in the Soudan, and which were followed up by rather serious 
riots on Monday and Tuesday, have at last been quelled by the 
intervention of the soldiers, who appear to have in one instance 
interfered to prevent the police from charging the mob. We 
hope most sincerely that the riots may not now be renewed. The 
soldiers are believed to be impartial. The police are, we fear, 
gegarded by the people as exasperated foes, who took delight in 
shooting when there was but the barest excuse for using their 
arms. te ee 

A significant revolt of Irish labourers against the National 
League occurred in Cork last Sunday, when, at a meeting of a 
branch cf the League, with a Catholic priest in the chair, some 
labourers were bitterly reproached for accepting work from the 
Cork Defence Union, in cutting and carrying the hay off thirty 
acres of land at Douglas, about four miles from Cork. The 
labourers replied that they would work for any person who would 
pay them as fair wages, and they asked whether any one present 
would guarantee them a week’s work. As no one made them an 
offer, the labourers declared that they would continue in the 
service of the Defence Union, and the meeting broke up in con- 
fusion. That is the first symptom that this National League, 
in its supreme se?Gshness, may strain its authority until it breaks. 


Ata meeting of the Cork Loyalist Association, held this day 
week in Cork, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald said that he defied con- 
tradiction in alleging that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for granting 
Home-rule to Ireland “took from Ireland everything that was 
orth having as an integral part of the greatest Empire the 
svorld had ever seen, and that the only power it gave them in 
return was the power of taxing one another. It passed his 
<omprehension how the Irish Party accepted such a Bill as that, 
though he could understand perfectly well Ireland being cast 
adrift from England and told to shift for herself.” That is tho 
tone which we should have expected a great many more Irish- 
men to take than have as yet actually taken it, for it is precisely 
what most Englishmen feel when they try to put themselves in 
the place of Irishmen. How Irishmen could be satisfied to give 
up all the political igfuence they now exert over the Empire 
and over Europe for tke sake of a subcrdinate and parochial 


League. If that were the case, what was the necessity for a}) 
the murders, mutilations of dumb animals, and honghing of 
cattle that they heard of. It was for the purpose of making the 
tenant-farmers and labourers who did not agree with them 
subject to the League.” And Ireland, we trust, is Setting sick 
of terrorism, and beginning to revolt against it. 

The strange attitude taken by the République Franeaise, whieh 
is understood to represent M. Jules Ferry, on the subject of the 
retention by France of the New Hebrides, which she is undep 
positive treaty engagements with England not to occupy, wil] 
create the most intense anxicty in Australia, where the ocey. 
pation of these islands, though M. de Freycinet alleges 
that it is only temporary and for the purpose of punishing 
outrages by the natives on French subjects, is exciting the most 
lively alarm. M. de Freycinet’s professions are as yet everything 
that could be wished, but his actions are not quite in accor} 
with his professions. He should at once let Lieutenant Legrand 
know that he must announco publicly the purely temporary 
character of the occupation, and must hasten the evacuation, 
That alone can meet the engagements France has deliberately 
taken, which we cau hardly believe that a great State, unless 
she really desires war, would think of violating. War between 
England and France would not please either the French or 
the English people. 


A deputation which was received by Lord Salisbury on 
Wednesday at the Colonial Office, may, we hope, attract the 
attention of M.de Freycinet, for it is certainly one of those 
signs of the times which the French Government onght 
gravely to consider before it decides to prolong neodless}y 
the very uncomfortable and irritating situation in the New 
Hebrides. The deputation was sent by the National Feder2- 
tion League to entreat the Government “to call a Con- 
ference or to appoint a Royal Commission, to be com- 
posed of accredited representatives of the United Kingdom 
and of each of the self-governing Colonies, for the purpose of 
suggesting some practical means whereby concerted action may 
be taken, first, for placing on a satisfactory basis the defence of 
the ports and of the commerce of the Empire in time of war; and, 
secondly, for promoting direct intercourse, commercial, postal, 
and telegraphic, between the several countries of the Empire in 
time of peace,—and any other means for securing the closer 
federation or ynion of all parts of the Empire.” The deputa- 
tion was introduced by Sir Thomas Brassey, and several very 
influential Colonists addressed Lord Salisbury, the Hon. 
James Service, of Victoria, commencing with a speech in the 
course of which he observed that “the Minister who could 
negotiate France out of New Caledonia, and Germany out of 
New Guinea,” “ would do more to secure and to strengthen the 
links that bind the Australian Colonies to the Empire ” than 
could be done in any other way. Lord Salisbury, in his reply, 
said, somewhat pointedly, that to suggest negotiating Great 
Powers out of their actual possessions, was hardly a very prac- 
tical hint. However, he probably understood very well that, 
difficult as it might be to negotiate France out of New Caledonia, 
it is comparatively easy to get her ont of the New Hebrides, 
which she has herself engaged to let alone, and that this at 
least is a stive gud non for securing the loyalty of the Australian 
Colonies. 


Sir Peter Redpath, who spoke for Canada, dwelt on the 
important effect produced by the Military College in Canada, 
and the grant of commissions in the British Army to the young 
officers who acquit themselves well in that College, and 
suggested that a Naval College of the same kind would be 
useful. Also, he wished that it could be made convenient to 
station a battalion or two in each of the larger Colonies, on 
specified conditions. The Hon. P. L. Van der Byl, of the 
Cape of Good Hope, spoke for the steadily improving loyalty of 
that Colony, which had had its times of disaffection, and held 
that the Cape of Good Hope might become another Gibraltar, 
and great safeguard to our commerce in time of war, if the 
Crown and the Colony would but co-operate. Lord Salisbury, 
in his reply, was, of course, very cordial, and also cautious. 


Legislature such as was ofered them, is perhaps the greatest | He believed that he could not overrate the importance of the 





mystery involved iz that most mysterious problem of Ive- | deputation, “Ido not ever remember,” he said, “ any feeling 
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having grown up so suddenly and obtained such rapid increase, 
poth ie this country and in the Colonies, as the desire which is 
expressed by the words, ‘a wish for Imperial Federation.’ ”» At 
the same time, premature action would injure, not help the 
cause, and he praised the deputation for its great moderation. 
He must consult with his colleagues before granting the prayer 
of the deputation, but he promised that the wishes so in- 
fluentially expressed would receive the gravest and most cordial 
consideration. eae 

The National Liberal Federation, of which Mr. James Kitson 
(soon to be Sir James Kitson) is the President and Mr. Schnad- 
horst is the Secretary, issued in Monday’s papers a manifesto 
dated from Colmore Row, Birmingham, in which, while admit- 
ting that the Elections have not realised the expectations of those 
«ho hoped that the country would recognise the necessity of 
granting Home-rule to Ireland, they declare that “ the situation, 
as a whole, is nevertheless highly encouraging,” the reason 
being that “the supporters of half-measures for Ireland are 
now the smallest group in Parliament,” and that, in spite of the 
great forces with which he had to contend, Mr. Gladstone 
obtained for his proposals the vote of 1,338,718 electors, against 
1.416.472 for the Tories and Liberal Unionists combined. But 
if it should appear that the 1,338,718 electors voted not somuch 
for Mr. Gladstone’s scheme as for Mr. Gladstone, and that not 
a tenth of them would have voted for his scheme if proposed by 
any one else and resisted by him, we do not think that Home- 
rulers should feel encouraged. Further, the officers of the Asso- 
ciation contend that ‘‘the Liberal Party has now finally committed 
itself to the work of effecting a real Union between England 
and Ireland, on the basis of the concession of the right of self- 
government to the Irish people,” and that “ that task it can 
never abandon until the goal has been reached.” Is this a very 
wise kind of assertion? Burning your ships is sometimes a 
bold stroke with a General whom you can trust for the whole 
campaign. But if Mr. Gladstone disappeared from active 
political life, how would the National Liberal Federation feel, 
with its ships burut behind it, and no leader to take his 
place ? 





Tn answer to an anonymous attack on him in the Times, bya 
correspondent signing himself “ X.,” Mr. Henry Howorth 
returned last Monday to his indictment against the personiel 
of the Conservative Government. He objects to Lord Iddesleigh 
as Foreign Secretary because, the Tory Party having always 
been “famous for its foreign policy,—a foreign policy which has 
been understood in every Continental Chancellory as firm and 
consistent, and, above all, as undictated by cosmopolitan senti- 
ment, and having the interests of this Empire only for its 
object,” Lord Iddesleigh is not likely to sustain the credit of 
such a foreign policy, and is likely to follow in the footsteps of 
Lord Granville. Further, he objects to placing Sir Richard 
Cross, who, though he made a good Home Secretary, knows 
nothing about India, at the India Office, though we should have 
thought that very probably this is as good a way as any of leaving 
the concerns of India in the main to the guidance of Lord 
Dufferin. Then Mr. Howorth objects to trusting trade and com- 
merce to one who knowsa great deal more about land than trade, 
Colonel Stanley. We note that he does not repeat his objec- 
tion to Mr. Henry Matthews. Perhaps he, too, cherishes 
faint hopes that this unknown quantity may turn out a con- 
siderable one on the right side of the account. 


The Oxford laymen have formed a league for resisting Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, which we wish they could 
have inaugurated in a less aggressive spirit. Their first pub- 
lication is called ‘ Aggressive Irreligion: an Appeal against 
the Liberation Society,” and is an attempt to prove that the 
Liberation Society has got out of the hands of the great Non- 
conformist leaders,—which may be true,—and has got into the 
hands of men who take up an aggressively irreligious position, 
ehich does not seem to be true at all. Doubtless the scheme 
recently promoted by the publications of the Liberation Society 
for the Disendowment of the Church was in a very marked 
degree unjust, and was denounced by a good many of the 
religious Nonconformists. But unjust as it was, there was 
nothing to show that its injustice was due to “ aggressive 
irreligion,” and it is always a mistake to bring charges against 
your opponents which you cannot sustain. It is, indeed, a mis- 
take which we should have thought it most unlikely that an 
executive of laity would fall into. It savours a little of the 
odium theologicum, and not at all of lay prudence, 


Dr. Withers-Moore delivered the Presidential address of the 

British Medical Association, which held its annual meeting at 

Brighton on Tuesday. He condemned the inadequate salaries 

paid to our parish medical men, dwelt very seriously on that “ de- 

moraliser of the poor, gratuitous medical relief,” and maintained 
that if medical fees had only advanced as legal fees have done 
since the time of Queen Anne, there would not be so many over- 

worked doctors, and better work would have been done by them 
than it is possible for them with such an amount of work to do. 
But the chief subject of his address was the danger of spoiling 
women by admitting them to the harassing competitions of 
masculine life, and the injury to the race which would be caused 
by over-stimulating their nervous system. He quoted Herbert 
Spencer to show that women subjected to too great a strain of 
mental exertion are oftener than other women left without off 

spring ; and when they are not, are oftener unable to nurse their 
own children ; but none of his authorities give us anything like 
statistical data for judging whether high education is or is nota 
factor in the sterility of women. Of course, ill-health is almost 
certain to be such a factor, and so far as high education tends to 
ill-health, it must be injurious. But within moderate and 
prudent limits, we believe high education to tend directly to 
bodily health, and not to bodily weakness, 


In a letter to Saturday’s papers, signed by Mr. W. Clausen, 
Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. Holman Hunt, these artists point out 
that the Royal Academy, by insisting on the private right of 
the artists who constitute it to exhibit a certain number of 
pictures, whether the exhibition of those pictures tends to raise 
the standard of art in England or to depress it, has virtually 
declared that the Academy is not a national exhibition of art, 
and that at present none such exists in England. The remedy, 
say these gentlemen, is not to pester an unwilling Academy 
into petty reforms, which would not, after all, transform it into 
a truly national institution, but to establish a truly “ national 
exhibition, which should be conducted by artists on the broadest 
and fairest lines, in which no artist should have rights of place, 
and all works should be chosen by a jury elected by and from 
all artists in the Kingdom.” Thatis undoubtedly the true prin- 
ciple. But how would you get your definition of “ an artist,” 
to whom electoral rights should be accorded? Surely it would 
be necessary to require some evidence of artistic skill and know- 
ledge, in order to confer the franchise? Otherwise, every sign- 
board or scene painter and evory ignorant amateur might claim 
to take part in the election of the jury. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., has been urging the Post Office 
to hold out hopes that if a powerful steamship company should 
offer to carry letters to Australia by long sea,—without con- 
ditions such as we now impose as to the time of the delivery,—for 
a penny apiece, but with a fixed minimum to be paid by the Post 
Office in case the number of letters should nat be large enough to 
remunerate them, the Post Office would consider the suggestion. 
The Post Office do not hold out any encouragement to suppose 
that they would seriously consider such an offer,—we suppose 
because they regard speed as very important, and because it 
would be impossible to find sufficient money to pay for speed if 
the greater number of letters went by a slower route at a much 
cheaper rate. The real difficulty is, we imagine, that extra 
postage for speed would so seldom be paid, that we should lose 
all our fast lines of mails by diverting the main stream of letters 
to a slow and cheap line. 


Two memorials are to be raised by the frionds and admirers 
of the late Principal Tulloch,—one a monument, the other, and 
principal one, a “ Tulloch Memorial Scholarship Fund,” which 
is intended to found a Tulloch Fellowship in St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews, to be held by the most distinguished B.D, graduate 
of the year, to enable him to travel on the Continent for a year, 
and to embody the results of his study in a course of lectures on 
some department of philosophical theology. The subscriptions 
for the monument are asked for at once, as it is proposed to 
proceed with the erection of the monument without delay. 
Any surplus will be handed over to the “Tulloch Memorial 
Scholarship Fund,” for which, of course,a much larger sub- 
scription will be wanted. We earnestly hope that the move- 
ment to keep Principal Tulloch’s person and work vividly before 
us in the manner he himself would have most desired, may have 
an ample success, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S POSITION. 


HE return of Mr. Matthews for East Birmingham without 
a contest strengthens immensely the position of Lord 
Salisbury. It proves not only that Mr. Chamberlain and his 
party adhere to the leadership of Lord Hartington on the Irish 
Question, and are not willing to admit that there is some sort 
of Home-rule for Ireland which they are willing to support 
against the Tories, but—what is perhaps even more important 
—that a great Liberal constituency has clearly apprehended the 
issue, and even on its own account prefers to be represented 
by a hearty Unionist, though he be a Tory, to being repre- 
sented by a hybrid Unionist like Alderman Cook, the character 
of whose Unionism is simply nominal. Indeed, Alderman 
Cook’s Unionism is of a kind which Mr. John Morley would 
probably regard as even more dangerous and detrimental 
to the United Kingdom than Lord Hartington’s; and if Mr. 
Morley would prefer it at all to Lord Hartington’s, it would 
be only because he is aware that it would not survive Parlia- 
mentary criticism, while Lord Hartington’s might, and, as we 
sincerely believe, will. Nothing can be more satisfactory to 
true Unionists, and nothing is, we trust, more satisfactory to 
Lord Salisbury, than to see that such a constituency as Kast 
Birmingham will heartily support his Home Secretary, rather 
than give ground to a Radical who can accept a few imaginary 
guarantees against Separation which have found favour with 
his party,—really, as we believe, guarantees that Separation 
should become inevitable in the worst possible way. The 
East Birmingham election shows, to our mind, not only 
that the Chamberlain wing of the Unionist Party is becoming 
clearer and firmer in its Unionism, but that “ time,” which 
the National Liberal Federation regard as all on their side 
with the constituencies, is really all on ours. The more 
seriously the Liberals think of it, the less they are disposed to 
agree to any compromise that would give us a subordinate 
Parliament in any part of the United Kingdom. 

It is easy to discern the reassuring effect of the collapse of 
the renewed hopes of the Home-rulers in East Birmingham, in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Mansion House on Wednesday. 
Nothing, to our mind, could be more satisfactory in its positive 
statements and its whole tone, than the declarations of that 
speech, though we should have been glad to hear that Lord 
Salisbury was resolved to deal in a broad way with the agrarian 
question, as well as that he was resolved to deal firmly with 
the widespread conspiracy in Ireland against liberty and law. 
We observe that the papers which favour Home-rule simply 
mock at Lord Salisbury’s declaration that the question has 
been definitively settled by the vote of the constituencies, One 
of them tells us that the transfer of something like 80,000 
votes from one side to the other would change this definitive 
declaration by the constituencies into a surrender of Home- 
rule. Another of them points out that so soon as Lord 
Randolph Churchill begins to manipulate the question, he may 
find a way of educating his party which will enable him to 
dispense with Lord Hartington’s support, and to substitute for 
it the support of the Gladstonians. Both these remarks may 
be very true, but both are, in our view of the case, irrelevant. 
Doubtless the conversion of some 86,000 Unionists among the 
electors to the side of Home-rule would revolutionise every- 
thing. Doubtless Lord Randolph Churchill’s success in 
educating his party to the views of the Home-rulers would 
revolutionise everything. But is either of these events at all 
probable? As we read the situation, Lord Salisbury, if he can 
only be wise and temperate, may rely on it that the next 
General Election will show a greater majority against Irish 
Home-rule,—if Irish Home-rule is then advocated by any 
leading statesman,—than the last. The 80,000 voters are 
much more likely to come over to our side than to 
go over to theirs. Lord Randolph Churchill, again, is 
much more likely to find his advantage in availing 
himself of the thorough-going English determination not to 
grant Home-rule than in availing himself of the vehement Irish 
desire to obtain it. When Mr. Disraeli educated his party to 
accept household suffrage, it was because he saw that house- 
hold suffrage would be very popular in England, and because 
he believed that household suffrage might be quite as useful 
to the Tories as to the Liberals. Lord Randolph Churchill 
would doubtless adopt similar tactics if he could anticipate 
similar results. But the most significant feature of the situa- 
tion is that he could not anticipate similar results, that, on 





the contrary, the popular tide is shown to be r 
opposite direction to that which the Home-ruler. 
see it take. Why should a clever tactician educate a reat 

to take a new line which is at present abhorrent to it — 
by taking that line it would gain additional strength ? ip 
Randolph is amongst the least scrupulous of politicians, } 7 
would never answer his purpose to attempt a task of — 
supererogation. He has already the stream of popular Be 
running with him. Why should he undertake the teak ae 
trying to make it run in the opposite direction, only that h 
and his friends may also turn round directly he has succeeded? 
OF course, it will be said that, as nothing can change the Trish 
people’s political attitude, the astuteness of a party leader will 
best be shown by changing that which admits of change,— 
namely, the political attitude of the English people. Well ‘a 
reply to that that we believe the latter to be much the finde 
of the two. What Ireland will think if ever the agrarian 
question there can be satisfactorily settled is a very, moot 
point, Those who know Ireland best, believe that the 
agrarian question is, with the Irish, infinitely more fundamental 
than the Home-rule question. They have all taken up the ground 
dictated to them by Mr. Parnell, because they think that 
Mr, Parnell will solve the agrarian problem in a fashion much 
more favourable to the Irish farmers than any English states. 
man. But were that question once settled, we believe that 
the Irish people would very quickly see how much more they 
have to lose by losing their influence at Westminster than 
they have to gain by a Parliament in Dublin. At any rate 
it is significant that not even the Irish Party now cry tor 
Separation, which they would do if they really preferred to 
become a cypher in the world to letting English and Seotch 
men meddle in their own affairs. To the English people, on 
the other hand, the question is really one between Separation 
and Union. They know very well that all the half-and-half 
solutions would breed twice as many quarrels as they would 
heal, and only bring us to Separation in the end by a long 
and dangerous route. Of course, they are opposed to Separa- 
tion, as a grievous blow at the weight of the United Kingdom, 
and yet they would doubtless prefer it, and would be right in 
preferring it, to any of the quarrel-breeding schemes which go 
half-way towards it. This being the actual situation, we have 
no belief at all in Lord Randolph Churchill’s attempting to con- 
vert Conservatives to Home-rule. It would be a task of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. It would hurt the national pride on which 
Tories pique themselves more than on any other sentiment. 
And it would not even seem to them to be a clever thing to 
“ dish the Whigs ” in order to gain over the Parnellites and tho 
Radicals, when they had already got the democracy to declare 
for the Conservatives, 

All this Lord Salisbury sees much more clearly than we can 
point it out, and it constitutes, indeed, the strength of his 
position. We do not even fear the mancuvring of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill on this question, for it would be manceuvring 
to lose strength, not to gain it. What we do seriously fear is 
that Lord Salisbury may not see the absolute necessity, if he 
is to maintain firmly the Union with Ireland, of redressing any 
grievance which makes that Union needlessly painful to the 
Irish peasantry. But here we sincerely hope that Lord Randolph 
and Mr, Matthews may both come to his aid, and urge on him 
reforms which otherwise he might ignore. Mr. Matthews 
especially will feel that in representing the Unionists of an 
essentially Liberal constituency, it is his first duty to advocate 
measures which may secure him the regard not only of the 
many hearty Conservatives, but also of the more numerous 
hearty Liberals, in his constituency. 
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THE LESSON OF THE EELFAST RIOTS. 


Vy IIILE one section of the Press is using the Belfast riots 

as political capital with which to assail the reputation 
of Mr. Morley, and another section is using them as political 
capital with which to assail the reputation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, we hold that they really point to the infinite harm 
which has been done by even suggesting to the Irish people 
the probability that Ireland might very soon become the battle- 
ground between the party which looks up to Mr. Morley as 
its champion, and the party which looks up to Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill as its champion. [For our own parts, we 
cannot help seeing in this anarchical condition of the com- 
mercial capital of Ireland, one more confirmation of our view 
that a Government identified neither with Mr. Morley nor 
with Lord Randolph Churchill, ought now to be in office, a 
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with the Orangemen, but that would have been presided 
not Lord Hartington, who has never betrayed the smallest 
yard Seo to sacrifice the Orangemen to the Nationalists, or 
ae sti nalists to the Orangemen. Butas that is past wishing 

be eae st been otherwise, we think it very possible that 
i miserable and melancholy displays of passion might have 
avoided,—we may at least draw from these displays of un- 
- Jlable rage the inference that had any Home-rule scheme 
ome ted not only must riots of this kind have broken out 
= sed greater fury, but that nothing could well have pre- 
art them from expanding till they had become civil war 
na large scale. If the mere fact that a Government was in 
pine in May and June which was supposed to sympathise 
with the Nationalists produced these riots, and the fact that 
it was succeeded in July by a Government which is supposed 
to sympathise with the Orangemen has renewed them on a 
scale of still greater bitterness, it is not difficult to imagine 
what would have happened if a decisive victory had been 
ained by either section of the Irish people, and the hopes 
of the opposite section had been rudely crushed. We should 
have had a weak Nationalist Executive boldly defied by these 
violent Belfast mobs ; then, when the soldiers were called in, as 
they have just been called in by the Dublin authorities, we 
should have had officer after oflicer throwing up his commis- 
sion rather than act against those whom he deemed to be 
exercising their just right of refusing to submit to an authority 
to which they had never pledged their loyalty; the soldiers 
would hardly have acted with any firmness under circumstances 
3) novel and so demoralising; and finally, the Orangemen 
would have seen their opportunity, and turned a town riot 
into a declaration of civil war. England would have been 
rent in two between those who apologised for the action of the 
soldiers in refusing to serve, and those who condemned it; 
and where the end of these troubles would have been, no 
one could have foreseen. That is, we say, the legitimate 
inference from what is now taking place in Belfast,—namely, 
a very serious and prolonged riot, but not a movement which, 
under present circumstances, can extend beyond the dimensions 
of a serious and prolonged riot. The only reason, however, 
why it cannot do so is that the soldiers when called upon to 
quell the rioting, and to quell it in the name of the Queen of 
the United Kingdom, do not for a moment hesitate about their 
duty,—whereas they would certainly have hesitated most 
seriously if they had been called upon to act against bodies of 
men whom they would have looked upon as no mere rioters, 
but rather as loyal subjects of the Queen whose allegiance had 
been cynically transferred without their consent, from a 
Government to which they had all their lives been accustomed 
to give their adhesion, to a new Government which they could 
not trust, did not honour, and were not bound to obey. Bad 
as affairs are in Belfast,—and, so far as local order goes, they 
could not well be worse,—we have every reason to be thank- 
ful that, for the present at least, Home-rule has been defeated, 
and that the Queen’s troops still recognise in the Government 
on behalf of which they interfere, a Government raised above 
party, and bound to do justice to Nationalists and Orangemen 
alike, 

It would seem that the party which has, on the whole, been 
most to blame,—in other words, which has begun rioting most 
frequently, and persevered in it most obstinately,—is the party 
on the side of the Union, and not that on the side of Home- 
rule; in other words, the party on the side of the political 
victors in the General Election, and not the party which was 
worsted. That is doubtless true, and is very explicable on the 
principles of ordinary human nature. The party which is 
lifted up with pride, and believes itself to be in the ascendant, 
is usually the most quarrelsome ; and we do not doubt that it 
has been so in Belfast. But how would it have been if the 
victory had gone the other way? In that case, it is very likely 
that the Nationalists would have more frequently taken the 
initiative, and would in the first instance have been more pro- 
vocative and irritating than the Orangemen, though the Orange- 
men would undcubtedly have accepted the battle, and,—since 
they would have been much more alarmed for the ultimate 
result,—would have taken their measures with more delibera- 
tion, and organised their resistance to the authorities with much 
greater care and prudence. Instead of merely expressing with 
violence as they have done their anger at what they thought the 
partisan spirit of the police, which is apparently the chief 
cause of the recent riots, they would have felt that they must 
organise their own police, that they must act on the defensive, 
that they must take every precaution which befits a minority 


themselves in communication with their friends throughout 
Ireland and outside of Ireland, and avoid any premature 
disclosure of their intent. Bad as the situation is now, we 
can only infer from it, that had the political victory gone the other 
way, the situation in Ulster would at present be far more serious, 
though perhaps not for the moment so riotous and bloody. 
These bold, hard Orangemen who brave the fire-arms of the 
police almost as the Soudanese braved our soldiers when they 
precipitated themselves against our hollow squares, would have 
been far more prudent and formidable, had they been bent 
on war, than now when they are only bent on expressing 
their hatred and scorn for what they choose to regard as the 
constabulary of the enemy. If now they freely hazard their 
lives just to gratify their passions, they would have been both 
far more formidable and far cooler, when they believed them- 
selves to be fighting for their hearths and altars,—as they 
certainly would have believed, if the cause of Home-rule had 
triumphed. Say what we will of the self-will of these Orange- 
men, and perhaps, even, of the Orangemen among the police by 
whom, according to one account, the Orange mobs have been 
for the most part fired upon,—they do at least show of what 
very hard metal the Irish minority are made, and how impos- 
sible it would have been to inspire in them docility to an 
authority on which they would have looked with something 
like loathing. They are not very easy to deal with, even when 
they are only expressing their resentment at what they look 
upon as the partiality of the police. What they would have 
been if they had been intent on repudiating a national arrange- 
ment which they detested from the bottom of their hearts, 
we think it is not very hard to discern. 

It is, however, much to be regretted that the Government 
which has just come into office should be represented in the 
House of Commons by a statesman who has identified himself 
so foolishly with one party to the controversy as Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Ireland can never be well governed by partisans ; 
and if Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is to succeed in appeasing 
the furious passions which this Home-rule controversy has ex- 
cited, he must take up at once a position which will distinguish 
him from his political leader, and will encourage the Irish to 
expect from him equal-handed justice. We have no doubt 
that he can do this if he will, and that Lord Salisbury, who 
has every reason to desire that he should take up such a 
position, will support him in doing so. It is unfortunate 
enough that, as a consequence of the very nature of the recent 
struggle, all the worst features of Irish feuds should have 
been reproduced in Belfast. But it would be still more unfor- 
tunate that any man should bear rule in Ireland who could 
not show himself entirely above these feuds. This is what 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach must do. He has the most difficult 
of duties before him. He must not only do his best to still the 
passions which have been excited, but to convince the Irish 
that Lord Randolph Churchill, though his leader in the 
House of Commons, cannot determine the Irish policy of the 
Government, but would have to persuade Lord Salisbury to ask 
for the resignation of the Irish Secretary, if he would overrule 
Sir Michael’s policy in the sense of his own foolish Orange boasts. 
Perhaps Sir Michael Hicks-Beach may not be sorry to have 
the chance of making it evident that it is he who is entrusted 
with the government of Ireland, and not the mischievous col- 
league who has pushed him from his leadership in the House 
of Commons. He cannot do better than make this con- 
spicuously evident, if he would really regain the lost ground 
in Ireland, and restore there that respect for the Union 
which, partly by the endeavours of wilful theorists, and partly 
by the endeavours of more wilful intriguers, has for some 
months back been so nearly lost. 


BATOUM, 


M* MARVIN’S article on “ Batoum,” in the current num- 

ber of the Contemporary Review, throws a good deal of 
light on the recent action of Russia in that matter. He shows 
that Russia had a case so good, that if she had appealed to the 
Powers with whom she signed the Treaty of Berlin, there is 
little doubt that they would have released her from her pro- 
mise to make ‘“ Batoum a free port, essentially commercial.” 
It is only the “free” character, not its “essentially com- 
mercial” character, that the Czar has abolished. In the Note 
in which he intimated to the Porte the abrogation of the 59th 
Clause of the Treaty he renews his promise that “ Batoum 
will remain essentially a commercial harbour, and will not 
become a place of arms.” This is rather stronger than the 








promise in the Treaty of Berlin, for that promise says nothing 
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about Batoum not becoming a place of arms. The British 
plenipotentiaries, indeed, tried to commit the Russian Govern- 
ment to something of the kind, for the British formula was 
that Batoum should remain “a free port, exclusively com- 
mercial.” In deference to Russian objection, ‘ essentially ” 
was substituted for “ exclusively.” But the promise which the 
Russian Government has spontaneously made to the Porte 
implicitly accepts the British formula. So that Russia’s 
high-handed self-release from the 59th Clause of the 
Treaty is in itself a small matter. It is not the whole 
clause that she has abrogated, but only so much of it 
as declares Batoum to be a free port. And the change, 
though a great convenience to Russia, affects but in a small 
degree the commercial interests of other nations, for Batoum 
has been for some time a free port only in name. Goods 
might be landed there free of duty, but they could not pass 
free into the interior; an effective cordon of protective duties 
barred the way. For some years before the Treaty of Berlin 
England carried on a considerable trade with Persia and 
Central Asia through the ports of Batoum and Poti, “favoured 
by a free transit permitted by Russia.” So long as this free 
transit through Transcaucasia was permitted by Russia, the 
commercial freedom of Batoum was, of course, a matter of 
some importance to this country. But the freedom of the 
port ceased to have any commercial value when the free transit 
of goods into the interior was forbidden. This was done in 
1883, and the temptation was certainly a strong one. In that 
year railway communication was opened between Batoum on 
the Black Sea and Baku on the Caspian, while a service of 
steamers plied regularly between Baku and the Persian coast, 
If, therefore, foreign goods were allowed to pass free along the 
route which Russia had thus opened, at a cost of £8,000,000 
sterling, between the Black Sea and Central Asia, it is plain 
that the trade between Northern Russia and Central Asia 
would have been ruinously handicapped. The Russian Govern- 
ment was thus forced to reconsider the policy of free transit 
across Transcaucasia, and its first decision was in favour of 
its continuance, not out of regard for the interest of foreigners, 
but for fear of ruining the railway traffic from Batoum to 
Baku. Katkoff, however, took up arms in his journal on 
behalf of Moscow, and attacked the decision of the Govern- 
ment with such vigour that the Emperor gave way, and took 
advantage of his coronation at Moscow to proclaim the aboli- 
tion of free-trade by the Transcaucasian Railway. From that 
moment, “ the porto franco at Batoum,” as Mr. Marvin truly 
observes, “‘ was thereby deprived of its raison d’étre.” 

Russia was, of course, within her rights in thus protecting 
her own commerce against foreign competition along the route 
which she had herself, at great cost, created. But once that 
route was practically closed to foreign trade, the promise to 
make Batoum “a free port”? became a dead-letter. Freedom 
to disembark goods for which there was no demand in Batoum, 
and which could proceed no further, became a farce. But if 
it had been no more than a farce, the Russian Government 
would probably not have troubled itself about it. It led, how- 
ever, to very serious inconvenience and endless worries. The 
extraordinary development of the petroleum trade attracted to 
Batoum a population which soon overflowed the boundaries of 
the free port. Trading-depdts were consequently established 
outside the town, of course under different regulations 
from those inside the town. This caused endless com- 
plications and heartburnings; and the evil was aggra- 
vated by an extensive system of smuggling, which was 
stimulated and facilitated by the freedom of the port. 
In the hope of putting a stop to the smuggling, the 
Russian officials established a counter-system of relentless 
search and espionage. Moslem women were thus constantly 
exposed to what was to them a gross insult; and Mr, Marvin 
tells a story of an Armenian lady who was forcibly stripped of a 
new dress at the railway-station, and then compelled to return 
through the streets to her hotel in her petticoats. The whole 
of the Customs officials had been dismissed for bribery, and 
the new brooms were evidently determined to sweep clean. In 
addition to all this, the harbour of Batoum was no longer able 
to accommodate the increase of shipping caused by the traflic 
in petroleum. It was therefore necessary to enlarge the 
harbour, which thus overlapped the limits of the free port, 
and added to the confusion. The Russian Government was 
consequently forced to choose between the alternatives of 
abolishing the freedom of Batoum, or throwing open to the 
world the trade route to the Caspian. With such a case, it 
is morally certain that if Russia had appealed to her co- 
signatories at Berlin, they would have released her from her 





promise to make Batoum a free port. 
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And yet, with this clear case to go into court with Ri : 
wantonly affronts Europe by arrogantly abolishing by hag cot 
solitary fiat cne of the clauses of an international treat > 
the face of it, indeed, as we remarked on a previous ad = 
the Czar’s promise reads like a spontaneous act which he po 
power to recall at his discretion. But the other Powers t a 
note of the promise, and we understand that in the oviaian te 
competent authorities, this sufficed to make the Czar’s oui 
an integral part of the Treaty. This is the view which Lord 
Rosebery has taken of the matter, as we learn from a tele 
graphic summary of his despatch to the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. And Russia’s misconduct is made still Worse 
by the fact of its being a flagrant violation of a specific enga md 
ment undertaken by Russia in concert with the other Foun 
in 1871, and lately renewed in the Conference at Constanti. 
nople. What can be the explanation of this sort of diplomacy ? 
Why should Russia go out of her way to affront Europe? 
Why is she so prone to snatch by an arrogant violation of 
a compact what she might easily obtain by a courteous 
demeanour? Even if a Conference of the signatories to the 
Treaty of Berlin had refused to release Russia from her engage- 
ment, and she had then proclaimed the abrogation of the 
59th Clause, she would be morally in a better position than 
she now occupies. Treaties are not meant to be eternal, and 
a signatory to a Treaty necessarily retains the moral right of 
withdrawing from it, and taking the consequences. But to 
withdraw from an international engagement by an act of high- 
handed self-assertion when release might have been obtained 
by a friendly arrangement, is surely the very wantonness of 
stupidity and folly. By her withdrawal, without consultation 
with the other Powers, from an onerous clause in the Treaty 
of Paris, and by the repetition of this diplomatic lawlessness 
in the case of Batoum, Russia has quite unnecessarily shaken 
the confidence of Europe in her good faith. Mr. Marvin 
thinks the explanation is that Russia shrank from appealing 
to a Conference because, while observing the letter of the 
Treaty that Batoum should be a “free port, essentially 
commercial,” she “has broken it in the spirit by amassing 
on the spot resources capable of rendering it in a few 
years that menace to Turkey which the Congress at Berlin 
had wished to guard against.” This explanation seems 
to us untenable. Russia made no promise at Berlin to 
abstain from fortifying Batoum, and the Liberal Opposition in 
England at the time insisted on that fact as a proof of the 
worthlessness of the Czar’s promise. Even Lord Beaconsfield 
rested the defence of his Government on the commercial 
character which Batoum was to retain. He ridiculed the idea 
of its potential importance as a place of arms, “It will hold 
three considerable ships,” he said contemptuously, “ and if it 
were packed like the London Docks, it might hold six.” Lord 
Granville, in reply, showed that Batoum was a much more im- 
portant port, from a military point of view, than Lord Beacons- 
field was willing to admit. But Lord Beaconsfield’s dismissal 
of all military considerations from the promise of Russia in 
regard to Batoum would have enabled Russia to parry any 
inconvenient questions at a Conference. We believe the real 
explanation to be that Russian statesmen, in spite of their 
supposed craft, are prone to act on impulse, and for the sake 
of display. The present Emperor is especially liable to this 
temptation. He has been greatly mortified by recent events 
in Bulgaria, and may have thought it necessary by a coup de 
thedtre to show the world in general, and Russians in par- 
ticular, that though he might be bearded by a princeling, he 
was not afraid to defy Europe. That the defiance was a tolerably 
safe experiment, since nobody was likely to fight in defence 
of a phantom, detracted nothing from its theatrical effect. 
Lord Rosebery has done well to protest, in the interest of 
public right, against Russia’s wanton disregard of international 
engagements; but Russia herself will be the chief sufferer 
from a policy which injures her good name without any com- 
pensating advantage. 
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THE PRESS AND THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


_ the case of “ Armstrong and others v, Armit and others,” 

reported in the 7imes of Monday, the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Denman, sitting in banc, gave judgment on a 
point of considerable interest to newspaper writers and news- 
paper readers, The question involyed was simple enough. 
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Would the Court grant an interim injunction to restrain the 
defendants in a libel action from further publishing libellous 

atter to the prejudice of the plaintiffs, while the hearing of 
ae original libel action was pending ? The dispute between 
the parties arose from the publication in a weekly paper called 
the ‘Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, of an alleged false 
and malicious libel contained in an article reflecting upon Sir 
William Armstrong, Captain Noble, W. G. Amstrong, and 
Michell and Co. The article, if not protected by the pub- 
jishers’ ability to prove that its publication was in the interest 
of the public, and so privileged, was doubtless a most uncom- 
romising and offensive libel. As described by the plaintiff's 
counsel, its object was “to convey that the plaintiffs either 
were, or at some time had been, members of a ring having for 
its object the acquisition of public contracts for the manu- 
facture of ordinance, and had effected, or were endeavouring to 
effect their object, by means of dishonest practices, and by 
oppression, corruption, and other discreditable means.” This 
was the question for the jury to decide; meantime the plain- 
tiffs sought to restrain any farther comments on or reilerations 
of the accusation by the defendants. 

Lord Coleridge is never more happy in his judicial decisions 
than when he has to decide some point of public interest. 
Ever since Lord Mansfield’s famous judgments, the public has 
considered that it has a right to look to the Chief Justice of Eng- 
land for statements of the law on popular subjects which 
shall be both intelligible and authoritative. In the present 
case, though Lord Coleridge did not reserve judgment in 
order to present the Court with a finished legal essay— 
as in the case of cannibalism a year or two ago—he yet con- 
trived in the course of his decision to put the existing state of 
the law, and the policy to be pursued by the Courts, clearly 
and well. Tle began by stating the extreme importance of the 
particular issue ; how it was ‘a matter, if there be any in the 
world, of public interest,” ond how, if the alleged libel were 
true, “the person who exposed such a system and such a mis- 
chief would do agreat public service.” He continued :—*I 
cannot for a moment hesitate in saying that the subject- 
matter which constitutes the writing is a privileged com- 
munication. It is to the interest of the whole country that 
the selection of our chief weapon of defence should be made 
by indifferent and disinterested persons.” After pointing 
out that this privilege must not be made “the cloak of 
private malice,” he shows that since “the subject and the 
occasion are privileged,” the ‘onus is on the plaintiff to show 
that the privilege has been exceeded.” In other words, the 
duty and right of a newspaper to expose any public scandal or 
misdeed is explicitly recognised by the law, and when such 
exposure has taken place, it is for the aggrieved party, if 
he can, to rebut the presumption of privilege. Such a 
statement of the law of libel as that contained in the 
Lord Chief Justice’s judgment makes, of course, no change 
in the law, and only expresses a well-known principle. Still, 
the public, which is very fond of law, but yet never looks at a 
text-book, will feel pleased at this restatement of the law in 
the only form which it really believes in,—the dictum of a 
Judge reported in a newspaper. To a lawyer, the chief point 
of interest is to be found in the fact that the Court, following the 
decision in the case of “The Quartz Mining Company v. Beal” 
(20 Ch., D. 501), refused to grant the interim injunction. The 
Courts are sometimes inclined to be too much influenced by such 
fears as that juries will be affected in case of pending actions by 
comments in the newspapers. It is therefore particularly satis- 
factory that in the present case the Queen’s Bench Division 
has refused to make a precedent for stopping a newspaper, 
on any side issue, from (according to its contention) exposing 
a great and dangerous public scandal; and has instead de- 
clared that comment can only be stopped after the articles 
have been proved libellous by a verdict given in the main 
action, Were interim injunctions freely granted in cases of 
alleged newspaper libels, a very heavy blow might easily be struck 
at the liberty of the Press. A newspaper cannot always expose 
@ public wrong in one issue, and it would be a very serious in- 
fringement of its freedom if, apart from the merits of a case, 
it were liable to be muzzled the moment an action for libel 
was begun. Such a result would entirely do away with the 
principle upon which the liberty of the Press exists in England. 
That principle, as Blackstone has so well said, ‘consists in 
laying no previous restraint upon publications.” Blackstone’s 
words on this subject are, indeed, so weighty and so clear, 
that it will not be out of place to quote another sentence 
from the “ Commentaries.” “ Every freeman,” he says, “has an 


public ; to forbid this is to destroy the freedom of the Press ; 
but if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, 
he must take the consequences of his own temerity.” With 
such a principle we should have thought that very few people 
would be found to quarrel, When, however, the right of 
the newspapers to make free comment was fur:her extended, 
as it was by the Act 6 and 7 Vic., cap. 96, any possible 
subject of complaint would seem to have disappeared. 
By that statute it was enacted that in an action for a 
libel inserted in such publications, the defendant—although 
the statement published was, in fact, libellous—may plead 
that it was inserted without actual malice, and without 
gross negligence, and that he (the defendant) had before the 
commencement of the action, or at the earliest opportunity, 
inserted a full apology in the same publication ; provided 
only that to render the plea good, a sum of money should, by 
way of amends, be paid into Court. One of our contemporaries, 
however, whose latest mission is to magnify the oflice of “ the 
watchdogs of civilisation,” appears to consider that these safes 
guards for editors who have not been careful in verify- 
ing the writings of their contributors are not large enough. 
It would seem that “the watchdogs of civilisation” are 
in a difficulty, “The journalist,” we are told, “is in this 
dilemma,—he must either publish what nobody will read, 
or he must publish what it is absolutely impossible to verify, 
and for every line of which he may have to pay through 
the nose.” The “watchdog of civilisation’ does not at 
all consider it his business to keep silent when there is 
nothing to bark at. On the contrary, he feels it a great 
grievance that if he rouses the household every time he sees 
a shadow or a ray of moonshine, the inmates of the house 
should be inclined to regard him, to say the least, as a some- 
what tiresome and inefficient guard. But “the watchdog of 
civilisation ” is not going to be put down thus, Iie tells us that 
the public like incessant howling at the moon. ‘ The public 
has-altogether altered the standard of what it expects from its 
newspapers; but the standard which the law expects, and 
which is entirely inconsistent with the former, the public has 
left exactly where it was.” If we may be pardoned a metaphor 
on a subject so grave, the law is the crusty, old-fashioned 
fogey wko sometimes cannot stand the incessant din in the 
back-yard, and so occasionally lets fly his boot-jack at “the 
watchdog of civilisation,” an act deeply resented by the watch- 
dog, who imagines that all the time he has been howling to 
the entire satisfaction and delight of the whole house. 

Taken as a whole, we fancy that the public and the more 
reasonable journalists are fairly well satisfied with the existing 
state of the law. Doubtless it tends to make journalists 
eareful, but that is hardly an evil. It is curious to specu- 
late upon what amendment of the law would be necessary 
in order to satisfy the aspirations of “the watchdogs of 
civilisation.” We presume that no change except a general 
declaration that all statements made in newspapers should 
be privileged, that no circumstances whatever should rebut the 
presumption of privilege, would be likely to be really satis- 
factory. Let us trust, however, that some time will elapse 
before we are yelped into so doubiful a reform. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


FEDERATED Fleet, a concerted scheme of Imperial 
defence, common commercial, postal, and telegraphic 
systems, a sympathetic Colonial Office, and a well-organised 
means of political intercourse between the Home Government 
and the Colonies,—this is the common-sense of Imperial 
Federation. For any development in directions like these, 
wise and patriotic Englishmen will always be prepared. They 
can safely be entered upon to-morrow, for in them lies no 
danger of alienating the very people we are anxious to draw 
closer. Sensible Englishmen refuse to plunge into hasty 
schemes for a Federal Constitution for the Empire not because 
they feel the Colonies a burden, or because they are in any way 
unsympathetic, but simply because they prize the love between 
the Colonies and the Mother-country so intensely that they will 
do nothing rashly to set up a possible source of irritation. They 
may look forward to a time when oceanic communication will 
be three times as quick as it is now, and when the Colonies 
will be three times as thickly inhabited, and three times as 
rich, and when the difficulties of practical alliances with 
the Colonies will be much simpler than they are now. This 
pleasant vision, however, does not blind them to the diffi- 
culties and dangers that lie about the path of premature 





undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before the 


attempts. 
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It is, therefore, with a great sense of satisfaction that we 
notice how sensible and practical was the tone of the deputa- 
tion which waited upon Lord Salisbury at the Colonial Office 
on Wednesday last. Thoroughly representative, and thoroughly 
imbued with the importance of their aims, they yet made no 
further demands upon the Prime Minister than were consistent 
with what we have described as the common-sense of Imperial 
Federation. We trust that it may seem possible to the 
Government to grant the request of the deputation for 
a Royal Commission, The sentiment of a common political 
future encouraged by the Federation movement, both at home 
2nd in the Colonies, is so valuable, so full of good augury, 
that it would be the very greatest of mistakes if anything 
were done which might be represented as casting a slight 
upon this feeling. When the demand, too, is supported 
by men so eminent, and so representative of Colonial feeling 
as it was at the Colonial Office on Wednesday, it cannot be 
said that the Colonies have not yet expressed sufficient interest 
to warrant such a course of inquiry. Were the Government to 
refuse, a great deal of the heart and the enthusiasm of the 
movement might wither. It would be difficult to combat the 
feeling that England cannot be in earnest in her protestations 
of affection, since she will not even make an investigation of 
the Colonial Question. Such a deduction from a refusal of a 
Royal Commission might very likely not be fair to the Govern- 
ment—certainly not fair to the nation—and yet it might do 
infinite harm. Apart, however, from this sentimental, but none 
the less important reason, the use of a Commission in making 
actual suggestions might be very great. For instance, it could 
draw up a scheme for a federated Fleet, showing the 
quota which each Colony or Dependency ought to contribute 
to the naval force of the Empire, and suggesting how the 
‘men and the officers of the ships should be provided and 
regulated. It could settle the general arrangement of coast 
defences and coaling-stations. It could insist that the postal 
anomalies, under which foreign countries are more favourably 
considered by the Post Office than our own flesh and blood, 
should be got rid of; and could point out how a universal 
penny-post might be inaugurated for the Empire. Of course, 
the Post Office would repel the suggestion, but evidence of the 
possibility of the scheme given before a Royal Commission 
would materially help to force it on the unwilling Depart- 
ment. Then, too, though this is, we fear, somewhat of a 
vision of the future, it could inquire as to and consider 
the lines on which a unified Customs tariff might be, or might 
become, possible. This, indeed, would be the surest of all 
Federal ties,—the strongest badge of union. We are not to 
be numbered among those who think that the Colonists are 
beyond hope because they are not Free-traders. We quite 
understand the immense difficulties with which they have to 
contend in raising revenue in a new country. Still, as time 
goes on, the excellent policy which has given them the growing 
profits of the railways and the land will provide them with a 
source of revenue so immense that they will be able to do 
away with the necessity of a general tariff. In that case, a 
very little give and take in the case of duties on wines, tea, 
and tobacco would enable us to see the unmitigated blessing 
of an Imperial Customs Union established. A Royal Commis- 
sion might most usefully indicate the points towards which 
home and Colonial fiscal policy ought to tend. The goal once 
well planted, the arrival there could only be a question of time. 
Everything tends in the direction of such unity. The trade 
between the Colonies and the Mother-country grows at a 
faster rate than any other, even without Free-trade. 
With Free-trade, the wildest of commercial optimists would 
tremble to predict the leaps and bounds by which the 


Imperial commerce would advance. The Colonial Office, 


when it settled the Constitutions of the rising democracies 
of the Southern Hemisphere, did good work. Of late, 
however, its administration has been hard and unsympathetic. 
A thorough investigation of the way in which the Colonial 
Office uses its powers, and an exposure of the petty, unsympa- 
thetic tone which too often controls it, would do immense good. 
The Colonial Office, after having given to the world a thorough 
account of its stewardship, would be obliged to mend its ways ; 
and Parliament and the public once alive to the dangers of 
ill-feeling caused by the dull weight of hopeless and dilatory 
officialism, would see that in the future it properly reflected the 
feeling of the nation, and was sincerely sympathetic and careful 
in all its dealings with Colonial sentiment. Lastly, the Royal 
Commission might do great things by showing it to be possible 
to have a definite and an authoritative means of communicating 
with each Colony without waiting for a shadowy scheme of 


ei 
Federal representation. Two ways are possible of bring; : 
about. One often suggested is the ps seats in ging og 
Lords to Colonial representatives, This plan has many re of 
tions, no doubt, It is, however, open to the objection that the 
Colonists would be placed in an assembly whose power is wan} 4 
and where they might be drawn into vexatious local dis a . 
Another plan would simply be to make the Agents-Genen 
members of the Privy Council. The Government of the da 
could then, on any emergency in which their advice would ro 
of use, constitutionally summon these advisers of the Crown c 
the Council Board, and put to them any questions the Sania 
to which would seriously affect their policy. The telegraph 
would make it possible for the Agents-General to be instructed 
in what proportions they could or could not promise military or 
naval aid forany common danger. This plan would certain] 
be far better than a heterogeneous Colonial Council, attached 
to the Colonial Office after the manner of the Indian Council 
Each Colony, while keeping its independence, would thus haya 
a definite and dignified position in the Constitution, involvin 
the duty of aiding the counsels of her Majesty in the affairs of 
the Empire. But whether this is the wisest plan or not, there 
would, at any rate, be no harm in a Royal Commission to dis. 
cuss the best means by which a more definite position in the 
Constitution could be given to the agents of the Colonies, 

It is possible, of course, that the Government, though really 
in earnest, may not find it expedient to grant a Royal Com- 
mission. We trust, however, that they will. A Royal Com- 
mission which, while it showed that what we have termed the 
common-sense of Imperial Federation was quite definite enough 
and quite substantial enough to satisfy ihe strongest patriotic 
aspirations, should also allay the more dangerous demands 
for a cut-and-dried Imperial Constitution, would do the 
greatest possible service. Indeed, we believe that a real fulfil- 
ment of the common-sense of Federation would so strike the 
imaginations of the English race, that the sentiment of Union 
would soon become ineradicable without any further efforts, 
There would be no paper-Union in a Fleet to which, at the 
thunder of the first cannon, contributory navies might pour 
from every quarter of the globe. From Australia and the Cape, 
from New Zealand and the islands of the Southern Sea, and 
from the Canadian ports that hold with either hand the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, succour of attack or of defence might 
come at need. Every island, every settlement, however small— 
the Mauritius and Fiji, Honduras and the Straits—might have 
its quota, if but the tiniest of gunboats, to contribute,—tiny 
contributions from some, mighty help from others, making 
together a force such as the world has never seen,— invincible, 
nay, unapproachable by even the navies of the world allied. 
Not less splendid, nor less impressive, though at present much 
more visionary, is the idea of a commercial union by which the 
wealth and the resources of every continent and every climate 
should be as freely exchanged across the Pacific as across the 
Thames, and by which the looms of Lancashire should supply 
the citizens of Melbourne as unchallenged as they do the 
citizens of London. The vision of a tide of prosperity so 
mighty and so beneficial as that which might thus flow and 
reflow on the shores of the British Empire, is no mere mate- 
rialistic ideal, for with the flood of commerce would not fail 
to flow the flood of fellowship and of love, Of course, we are 
fully aware that all these ties would be voluntary, none of 
them compulsory, and that the commercial union, at least, is 
probably far distant. But still the vision of an invincible and 
federated Fleet, and of all men who own the sway of the Queen 
selling to and buying of each other without let or hindrance, 
may have a distant accomplishment; nor could any political 
cynic dare to call it crazy or unreasonable to place such a goal 
before the eyes of the English race. 





DR. WITHERS-MOORE ON WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 


R. WITHERS-MOORE devoted his interesting Presi- 
dential address to the British Medical Association on 
Tuesday to a somewhat popular subject, the danger that 
women would incapacitate themselves for becoming the mothers 
of healthy children by engaging in the general strife of com- 
petition,—educational, professional, and political,—with men. 
He urged very strongly that the duties of maternity involve a 
great expenditure of nervous energy, which a woman who has 
overworked herself, either at school or in professional exertions, 
or in any other way in which competition tries and strains 
the nervous system, cannot supply. He assumed, as we 
understand him, that the average nervous strength of men is 





greater than the average nervous strength of women, and that 
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all women who become mothers incur a special drain on their 
nervous strength which they can adequately mect only if they 
hare realised from the very first that they are more easily 
exhausted, especially, as we understand Dr. Withers-Moore, by 
prain-work, than men of the same age and calibre, and that 
they will injure their constitution for its most natural and 
most common function by attempting to work in the same 
manner and on the same terms with men, and to share fully 
all the conflicts in which men are engaged. 

Now, so far as this general position goes, we not only agree 
with Dr. Withers-Moore, but we imagine thai hardly even the 
most advanced of the leaders of the women’s movement would 
dispute his position. What they would dispute is the inference 
from it which he rather implicitly than explicitly draws, or at 
least expects his hearers and readers to draw. That inference 
appears to be, so far as we can determine what is implied and 
not expressed, not that average women should work at lower 
pressure than average men; not that they should be more 
cautious of overwork; not that their parents should watch 
them very closely, and insist on their avoiding anything like 
strain; not that those who determine their position in life 
should always regard the women as, ceteris paribus, less able 
to fight their own way in the world than men, and should 
provide for them accordingly,—but that women should be shut 
off completely from all the ordinary careers of men, and should 
aim at a totally different educational ideal. We say that this 
is, so far as we can judge from his rather vague discourage- 
ments, Dr. Withers-Moore’s drift ; but we must admit that he 
does not make that drift plain, and never says exactly what he 
thinks ought to be the limit on women’s education or on their 
professional work. 

Now, Pailiament has already indicated what it thinks 
on the subject of the relative capacity of men and women for 
severe work, and their relative capacity for resisting overpres- 
sure, in the various statutes which restrain women from labour 
in the mines, and which limit the daily and weekly hours of 
factory women as well as of young persons. In all such statutes, 
it is assymed that women in general are not sufficiently their 
own masters to defend themselves adequately against the tyranny 
of those who would gain by their overwork ; and it is further 
assumed that labour under the surface of the earth is not 
suitable to women at all, and may very well cause a deteriora- 
tion in the race if it should be allowed. That defines 
what we suppose to be the general attitude of English 
public opinion on the subject of women’s labour, which we 
take to be this—that women are neither quite as strong, nor 
quite as free to say ‘No’ when they find their strength 
unequal to the work urged upon them, as men, and that there- 
fore legal restraint may fairly be put on anything like obvious 
excess of work for women which need not be put on excess of 
work for fully grown men. But what is also implied is that, 
within given and easily defined limits, women may, if they 
please, engage in the same physical work as men, though more 
care should be taken to prevent overstrain, Now, why should 
not the same principles be applied to the education and work 
of women of the higher classes? Why should not women 
be allowed to share the labour of men, and to aspire to 
the same educational ideal, without any guarantee, except 
the natural guarantee of their own and their friends’ and 
their teachers’ prudence and good sense, to prevent their 
overwork? In the case of the women of the middle classes, 
of whom, in general, we imagine Dr. Withers-Moore to have 
been speaking, it is evident that legislative interference 
would be absurd. No law could decide with any approach 
to rationality what was educational or professional over- 
work respectively for girls and boys, for women and men, so 
as to forbid excess, That must be left to the discretion of the 
workers themselves, and of their friends. But what principle 
would Dr. Withers-Moore lay down to guide that discretion ? 
Would he really refuse women the right to be physicians, and 
give them the right to be nurses? Do not the nurses,—in 
nine cases out of ten,—incur as much danger of overwork as 
the physicians? Would he refuse women the right to take 
degrees,—however much the average age at which the degree 
was taken might be advanced in the case of women,—and 
concede them the right to serve behind counters from 9 till 
7? The drain on nervous energy involved in the latter 

work is far greater than any necessarily involved in the former. 
Would he insist that even clever girls should study a smaller 
number of subjects in their school than the dullest and most 
backward boys of the same age? If he did, he would doa great 
many acts of very serious injustice, and only succeed probably 
ip rendering it certain that the dull boy would be overworked 








after all, So far as we can judge, there is no sort of education 
and no sort of intellectual pursuit suitable for men from which 
women should be shut out. What is wanted is that it should be 
remembered in all education and in all pursuits that there is 
even more,—and often much more,—danger of overworking an 
average woman than there is of overworking an average man, 
and that this assumption should lead to a habit of special 
considerateness for women, especially on the part of parents who 
have to provide for their future means of living. There should 
always be more liberal provision made for the girls than for 
the boys,—except, of course, specially sickly boys,—and there 
should always be more scrupulous care taken to keep a woman’s 
work well within her powers than need be taken in the case of 
the other sex, This, so far as we can see, is the only con- 
dition which need be insisted on to prevent overpressure in 
the case of women. As for competition, though the age 
should be higher in general for girls than boys, there is no 
more overpressure in encouraging a lively girl to pass at 
eighteen an examination which her brother would pass at six- 
teen or seventeen, than in encouraging her to skate at fifteen 
as far as her brother would have skated with ease at twelve 
or thirteen. If we keep clearly in mind that the average 
woman’s organisation is less hardy than the average man’s, and 
that if she is ever to become a mother, much more will be 
required of it, that is all that can be hoped for; it is impos- 
sible to lay down rules prohibiting women from such-and-such 
studies or such-and-such professions, without doing them, in 
a great number of cases, gross injustice. 

But it will be asked, Do we or do we not agree with Dr. 
Withers-Moore in thinking that the ideal of woman’s character 
should be something different from the ideal of man’s? Cer- 
tainly we do. Certainly we quite agree with him that combative 
duties in life are unsuited for women and injurious to them ; 
but then, we do not know any intellectual or professional study 
which necessarily involves such combative duties, and most cer- 
tainly we would not encourage women to undertake duties 
involving aggressive attitudes, and would even do all in our 
power to prevent them from undertaking such duties. We 
would not admit women to the Army or Niky, and for the same 
reason we would not admit them into the heat and strife of the 
political field. But we would make them heartily welcome to 
every field of knowledge, and would profit by their help in the 
criticism and guidance of politics as freely as we would by their 
help in the criticism and guidance of literature. To encourage 
women either to injure themselves by overstraining their 
nervous organisation, or to rush into the thick of the battles 
of life, is one thing,—that is, as we understand it, and as Dr. 
Withers-Moore understands it, likely to be injurious to that 
calmness and gentleness of nature which is of all things the 
most essential to mothers, to say nothing of wives, daughters, 
and sisters; but to encourage them to enter heartily into all our 
intellectual and moral and spiritual interests, first for their own 
sakes, and next for ours, is a very different thing, and a course 
which we hope to see more and more pursued as the true 
well-being of women is more and more considered. Tor one 
woman who has been ruined by intellectual and moral over- 
pressure, we venture to say that there are thousands who have 
been ruined by intellectual and moral vacuity. 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND CHINESE TRADE. 


Fg s of the volumes of the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade has made its appear- 
ance. It treats de omni scibili in regard to trade, from 
the price of silver to the price of shoddy, from the French 
bounty system to the taxes of Siam, from the production of 
Australian gold to the production of Japanese matches. The 
most important topic treated in this third Report is undoubtedly 
that of bimetallism ; but as the Commission shirks it, and asks 
for the appointment of a Special Commission—of a more 
representative kind we may hope—we wiil shirk it too. Nor 
will we now discuss the various general reasons assigned for 
the depression of trade which is shown to prevail almost 
universally,—in Japan as much as in Great Britain, in France 
as much as in the States. Apart from general causes, 
which may or may not have their day and cease to be, 
there can be little doubt that the one salient fact of the 
industrial world made to stand out in the boldest relief 
in this Report is the commercial uprising of the German 
nation ; and to this is due, perhaps as much as to any more 
general or recondite cause, the continued depression of British 
industry. For it would seem that had it not been that the 
new or neutral markets of the world had been violently 
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attacked and almost taken by storm by German competition 
in the last half-dozen years, the depression would ere now have 
passed away. But from the evidence of the reports from our 
representatives abroad which were missing from the last 
volume, particularly those on Belgium, China, and Japan, at 
every turn the British merchant is now met, and often routed, 
by the hitherto unknown German. According to the very 
interesting evidence of an extremely good witness from the 
North of England, a revolution has taken place in Germany 
on the subject of manufactures and commerce. He noticed a 
distinct change of attitude during the last fifteen years in the 
whole German mind towards trade. Formerly but little notice 
was taken of German manufactures; they were neglected and 
almost despised, even by German traders, Now the Govern- 
ment are giving them immense attention, bankers are giving 
increased facilities, and the whole nation seems bent on making 
them a success. The same kind of thing has notoriously hap- 
pened with regard to German Colonies and German commerce. 
The whole energies of the nation, hitherto confined to war 
and philosophy, or speculative science, are now devoted to the 
peaceful pursuits and practical purposes of trade and industry. 
Not only in chemistry and physics, not only in making Krupp 
guns or ironclads in steel or iron, but even in woollens and 
silks, in straw-plaiting and shoddy, in shipping and ship- 
building, the Germans are entering on the industrial race with 
German thoroughness. Everywhere and in everything, the 
German manufacturer and merchant compete with, and often 
beat, the English manufacturer and merchant. France and 
Belgium compete with us in a few things, and the former has 
industries in which we hardly compete at all. But Germany com- 
petes not only with us, but with France and Belgium too. In 
Belgium, as elsewhere, depression exists. The coal trade of 
Belgium, chiefly with France, is as depressed as that of Northum- 
berland. With regard to Anglo-Belgian trade, the reports show 
that there was a diminution in value of both exports and im- 
ports of from 7 to 8 per cent. in 1883-84; but there are no 
statistics to show the state of the case with regard to the 
volume of trade, though general statements are made of 
“increase in volume, decrease in value.” Meanwhile, the 
progress of Belgian manufactures, especially in machinery and 
iron, wool and yarn, has been enormous. This, however, does 
not seem to have adversely affected English trade in general, 
as the growth of Belgian trade has caused a growth of English 
trade. For instance, the development which has taken place 
in the port of Antwerp has been largely shared by British 
traders. In 1865, of 2,500 vessels, 900 were British ; in 1883, 
of 4,562 vessels, 2,408 were British ; and the proportion 
of tonnage of English as compared with other ships has risen 
from 38 to 57 per cent. Even in Belgium, however, Germany 
is seriously competing. Iron piping and felt hats are ex- 
clusively got from Germany, while ‘Germany seems to be 
competing closely with most English imports, as well as with 
the productions of this country, and it is complained that 
Germany is ruining many Belgian industries.” When we pass 
from Belgium to China, again, we find special attention called 
“ to the success of Germany” in arms, and in “needles and 
matches, aniline dyes, patent medicines, lamps, and ‘sundries’ in 
general.” “It must be admitted that the German merchants 
show more enterprise than our own in importing new articles, 
and suiting their wares to the tastes and requirements of 
the Chinese...... By their persistence in plying their 
customers with every description of goods likely to prove 
acceptable, they may lay the foundations of an important 
commerce.” ‘ Importers should employ energetic and in- 
telligent commercial travellers, who should push the sale of 
their goods in the interior” (of China), as the Chinese mid- 
dleman, who now has the trade in the country, with the 
essential conservatism of his nation, is “ unwilling to purchase 
articles to which his people are not already accustomed.” 
Again, we are told by the Consul at Tientsin :—* English 
manufacturers are quite ignorant of the requirements of the 
Chinese, and take no rational means of informing themselves. 
The Chinese, who have no initiative, are still more ignorant of 
what European industry could do for them. To remove this 
great barrier to the extension of trade, it is necessary that 
properly educated agents of manufacturers should visit 
the country and make special study of the life of the 
people, and learn their wants. The kind of informa- 
tion required by British manufacturers cannot be sup- 
plied by Consuls or merchants, still less by missionaries ; 
it requires a technical eye.” The proportion of Continental 
to English trade in all China has risen from 15 per cent. in 


more and more formidable. Our great competitors are the 
Germans, and it must be owned that they bring an amount 
of energy and earnestness to bear on their business which j 
generally wanting in the English merchants. The Geitanen 
commence their business in life vastly better furnished jn the 
way of practical education than Englishmen, and the cop. 
sciousness of having their battles still to win stimulates them 
to increased exertion.” 

While in China there has rather been a standstill than 3 
retrogression in British trade, in Japan there has been q 
marked falling-off. The total European import trade has 
dropped in value from £6,800,000 in 1880, to £5,400,000 jn 
1884; and British imports, from three millions to under two 
and a half millions, Here, again, it is the inevitable 
German, and, to a lesser extent, the Belgian, who has 
beaten us, It appears there is now a “ring” in the iron 
trade by which orders are divided in the proportion of fiye. 
tenths to England, three-tenths to Germany, and two-tenths to 
Belgium. England still retains the lion’s share ; but the lion’s 
share a few years ago would have been more like nine-tenths 
than five-tenths, and the lion would have regarded a proposal 
for such an arrangement as equal division between himself and 
the rest of the world as an insult. Nor is it only in iron, but in 
woollens and cottons, and in shipbuilding, that the competition 
not only exists, but is driving the British productions from the 
field. Again, the chief reason assigned is the lack of energy 
and adaptiveness of the British manufacturer and merchant, his 
ignorance of Japanese tastes, and his contempt of them and 
of small business, notwithstanding that small business leads to 
large business. We cross the sea, and alike in the Western 
Pacific and in the South American Republic of Ecuador, the 
ubiquitous, irrepressible German is there, driving out by his 
energy, his knowledge, and his adaptiveness, the slow, old, higk 
and mighty British trader. 

Never, perhaps, was such a singular consensus of opinion 
known as this consensus of Consular oyinion in every quarter 
of the globe not only that the German is competing, and 
competing successfully, with the Englishman, but that his 
success is due, not, as is sometimes said, to superior skill 
in loading silks, or woollens, or cottons with fraudulent 
materials, or in producing bad articles to look as if they 
were good, but to his superior knowledge, energy, and adap- 
tiveness, and to downright honest skill in manufacturing 
what people want and what they will buy. It is perfectly 
clear from these Consular reports that the talk of some of the 
witnesses about the effect of the pauper labour in Germany, 
and of subsidies and bounties in enabling the Germans to 
swamp the Free-trader, is mere “‘ bunkum.” This sort of ex- 
planation is no explanation. Labour was far worse paid in 
Germany a few years ago, when there was no competition, 
than now, when the competition is everywhere. The subsidy 
and bounty system extends but to a few articles, and 
cannot really account for competition not only in neutral 
markets, but in other countries which have their bounties, and 
their subsidies, and their Protective tariffs. | Nobody doubts 
that these systems are as bad as bad could be. But in the 
long-run they cannot hurt us in a neutral market. The 
German trade victories are like the German military victories,— 
they are due to pluck, perseverance, dash, and “ go,” and above 
all to brains, The Germans are winning now by much the 
same qualities as we won by in the past. Success has made 
us fat and sleepy. If we would retain our manufacturing, our 
trading, our carrying supremacy, we must give our youth 
as good an education as the German youth and the American 
youth. Germany threatens us to-day. When the States have 
colonised their vast territory, and have thrown open their markets 
to Free-trade, it is America that will threaten us to-morrow. 
Let us be up and doing. The reports show that the vas‘ 
Empire of China is still, commercially speaking, unexplored. 
Lord Rosebery has made the name of England sweet to 
the Chinese statesman and patriot. Now is the time for the 
British trader to go in and spy out the fatness of the land, and 
possess it. The unknown Eldorado of China is a better mine 
of wealth, if the English manufacturer will only be, as he is 
advised to be, inquiring, intelligent, adaptive, than the gold- 
mines of Australia or California. Whatis true of China is true 
also of the commercially unoccupied regions generally. They 
offer a fair field and no favour. Now is the time to take the 
field with energy and skill, and now is the time to see to it that 
our labourers go out into the field as well prepared educa- 
tionally as their German rivals, or, if possible, better. A good 
start now made in China will enable the British trader to 





1877, to 33 per cent. in 1884, The competition “ will become 





laugh at the tariffs which diminish his power of supplying the 
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millions of Belgians, or even the forty millions of French- 
: cotton yarns or iron girders, when he has the 
ynsatisfied wants of untold millions of Chinamen to meet not 

ly in woollens and iron, but in steel, in brass, in cotton, in 
pe yariety of article and every kind of material, from 
pn to pocket-handkerchiefs. 


fiv i 
men, with 


THE FRENCH AND THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


ORD IDDESLEIGH'S vacation is likely to be a short 
one. Not to mention the immemorial Eastern Question, 
which is in that simmering stage in which, though nothing 
may happen for a long time, a good deal may happen very 
soon, or the Canadian Fishery Question, which, though it 
has remained unsettled for years, is now in a state that 
makes some permanent arrangement with the United States 
very desirable, the dispute about the New Hebrides seems 
assuming a more troublesome and urgent form. M. de 
Freycinet’s assurances to Lord Rosebery were supposed to 
have been perfectly satisfactory ; indeed, supposing assurances 
to be all that is wanted, they were perfectly satisfac- 
tory. But if we are content with assurances, the Australians, 
who are very much nearer the spot, demand acts, and 
acts are not so easily extracted from M, de Freycinet. 
He is very good on the diplomatic side of foreign policy. 
He can delay saying an unpleasant thing till the last moment, 
and then say it as pleasantly as is possible under the circum- 
stances. But a dispute such as that of which the New Hebrides 
are the occasion, calls for something more than pleasant words. 
What looks like a breach of treaty engagements is actually 
going on; and though it is in M. de Freycinet’s power to give 
proof that it is not what it seems, affairs are in a position 
which makes it very important that this proof should be 
given promptly. 

As M. de Freycinet states the case, the occupation of the 
New Hebrides by French troops is a purely provisional and 
temporary measure. Certain French subjects have been 
killed by the natives, and the French Government has 
landed some troops for the double purpose of obtaining redress 
and preventing a repetition of the offence. To this way of 
describing the act of the Government no exception can be 
taken, and the matter might be allowed to rest if only all con- 
cerned in it would say the same thing. But this is just what 
they will not do. The note sounded by the French commander 
who has been employed to carry out M. de Freycinet’s instruc- 
tions differs greatly from that sounded by M. de Freycinet 
himself. Lieutenant Legrand announces, generally to the 
civilised world, and specially to the “residents of all nation- 
alities established in the New Hebrides,” that a detachment 


of marines has been landed at Port Havannah for the , 


purpose of establishing a military post there, and that 
a military post has accordingly been established and the 
French flag raised. Later in the day, a second landing 
was effected at Malicolo, a second military post established, 
and a similar proclamation issued. Lieutenant Legrand does 
not, it is true, say in so many words that the establishment of 
these posts is the beginning of a permanent occupation of the 
islands. But neither does he say anything to repudiate this 
view of his action. There is nothing in his proceedings to 
imply that these posts are not to be permanent, or to indicate 
what it is that the natives must do before the French troops 
can be recalled. If the Lieutenant had been taking possession 
of newly discovered territory, he need have used no other 
formalities than those which he used in the New Hebrides on 
June Ist. Unfortunately, too, what Lieutenant Legrand says 
makes much more impression upon the Australians than any- 
thing that can be said by M. de Freycinet. Lieutenant 
Legrand is on the spot; M. de Freycinet is far away. Lieu- 
tenant Legrand’s acts are there to confirm and interpret his 
words, and these same acts of his determine for the Aus- 
tralians the light in which M. de Freycinet’s words must be 
read. The Australians have no doubt what the establishment 
of these military posts means. They believe that if the 
French occupation is allowed to go on, it will go on; that it 
has been ordered by way of a feeler, to see how much England 
will bear; and that the decision whether it shall be temporary 
or permanent, depends upon the degree of resolution shown by 
the English Government in dealing with the facts. 

No doubt M, de Freycinet can easily put all this to rights. 
He has only to assure Lord Iddesleigh that Lieutenant 
Legrand’s assertion of sovereignty was too unqualified, and 
that orders have been sent out to him to make an equally public 
notification of the provisional nature of the occupation, and 


of the means by which the natives can at any moment bring 

it toanend, The misfortune is that, though M. de Freycinet 

is probably quite as anxious to offer these assurances as we 

can be to receive them, he may have some difficulty in doing 

what he wishes. M. de Freycinet has but one rule of political 

action,—to keep on good terms with the majority that sup- 

ports him for the time being. Unfortunately for those who 

have to negotiate with him, it is not easy to say at any given 

moment what the determining element in this majority is. 

One day it is M. Clémenceau and the Radicals, the next it may 

be M. Ferry and the Opportunists. Now, supposing the latter to 

be in the ascendant—and, as the distribution of French parties 

changes like the patterns in a kaleidoscope, it may easily be in 

the ascendant to-morrow, if it is not to-day—M. de Freycinet 

will certainly be urged not to yield to English pressure. An 

article in the Republique Frangaise leaves no doubt as to the 

Opportunist attitude upon this question. It recites Lieutenant 
Legrand’s achievement, and expresses a hope that it marks the 

end of the New Hebrides controversy. This “ annex” of New Cale- 
donia, says the République Frangaise, at last belongs to France. 
There will be a great parade of diplomatic formulas, notes will 
be interchanged, and protocols reduced to form; but all this time 
the French marines will hold the ground, and neither notes, nor 
protocols, nor formulas will dislodge them. This time France has 
got the start of England, and it is a very good thing for her that 
she has doneso, It is quite time for France to show her neigh- 
bour that she too is a Colonial Power, has rights at sea, and 
knows, in case of need, how to assert them. If the French 
Government should ever speak in the tone of this article, the 
situation would at once become serious, There are two excel- 
lent reasons why England cannot acquiesce in a French ocecu- 
pation of the New Hebrides. She could not do it, even if the 
question had now arisen for the first time. The ownership of 
a few islands in the Pacific may not matter much to us; but 
it matters a great deal to the young communities which have 
made Australia a second England. In that region we cannot 
recognise the right of the first occupant. We can agree to 
leave unoccupied territory alone, but we cannot agree to see 
it occupied by another Power. But besides,—and this is much 
more important,—a direct treaty right would be over- 
ridden if the French Government were to occupy the New 
Hebrides. England and France have agreed that they shall 
belong to neither, and England cannot possibly consent to see a 
treaty right set aside to the detriment of her Australian subjects 
Happily, therefore, Lord Iddesleigh has an unimpeachable 
ease. He relies upon a right which M. de Freycinet cannot 
contest, and he has a motive for vindicating that right the force 
of which M. de Freycinet cannot but admit. On the whole, 
therefore, we think it probable that, in spite of the République 
Frangaise, French occupation will come to an end as soon as 
there has been time for M. de Freycinet to send a despatch to 
M. Legrand. At least, we find it hard to believe that M. de 
Freycinet will think the support of the Opportunists worth 
buying at the cost of a real rupture with England. 








VERS DE SOCIETE. 

r¥X\UOUGH we cannot find it an English name, and though 

no English critic has yet been able to discover a satis- 
factory definition, we all know well enough what is vers de sovi¢te, 
and what is not. We can recognise its strongest features, if we 
cannot tell all its changing colours. We know that though it 
comes near, it never quite touches burlesque. We know that it 
is never bitter enough for satire, or broad enough for comedy. 
It never really moves us, though a touch of pathos, only half ex- 
pressed and only half believed in, is its most effective resource. 
It is never serious; bnt then, it is never thoughtless,—for it is 
never dull. It sometimes affects to be innocent, but yetis never 
childish, for it always appeals to men and women. It will own 
the aid of as much scholarship as amuses the well-read people of 
the world ; but it is never pedantic. In style it is faultless; but 
though it requires an absolute perfection, the perfection is its 
own, for, notwithstanding that the workmanship must be fine 
and thorough in every part, it must not be the workmanship of 
inspiration. Dresden figures want as much work on them as 
small Greek bronzes, but the work must differ in kind. There 
must be no heaven-sent harmonies, only plenty of well-devised 
melody. Then, too, its subjects are always men and women, and 
not only men and women, but men and women of the world. 
But, though it is always of the world, it is never the song of the 
person of quality, or the mere chronicle of the Court. Its 





heroines are valued not because they are duchesses, but because 
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they are handsome, witty, andfamous. If it occupies itself with 
little things, they are the little things of great people. 

It is very seldom that a real poet is a successful writer of 
vers de socicté. Wvery now and then he cannot help a touch of 
inspiration, and blows through the reed as if it were a trumpet, 
—and then the reed is broken. When English poetry was at its 
best, not only did the poets write no vers de société, but there 
were no vers de socicté writers at all. It is true that Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote one pretty quatrain which had so much 
the true ring in it, that in the age when such verse was most 
appreciated, the wielder of the diamond-pointed pencil deemed 
it worthy to be produced as his own impromptu. Who could 
have supposed, when Chesterfield wrote out the charming 
lines,— 

“Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity ;”— 
that he was quoting from the unpolished age of Elizabeth. No 
wonder the “little tea-table scoundrel,” as George II. loved to 
call him, felt quite certain he would not be detected. Bev Jonson, 
it is true, every now and then gives us a line or two that is 
pure vers de socicté ; but he, again, was too inspired a poet to 
bear the necessary restraint successfully. Chloris’s description 
of the man who could please her is very near; but just as it 
is settling down iato the proper swing, comes a rushing wind of 
poetry that carries us into a very different region, and bids us 
breathe a very different air. It is not till we reach the age of 
the second Charles—for during his father’s reign the overflowing 
fancy and imagination of the poets still continued to forbid 
success —that we find the real beginning of the “ Poetry of life 
and manners.” Of these, by far the greatest is Congreve. 
Sedley gets very near, but he is always in the end too satirical 
or too passionate. For instance, the admirably turned verse,— 
‘All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find ; 
For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind ;’’— 
is infinitely too strong a satire; while the exquisite quatrain,— 
‘Were I of all these woods the lord, 
One berry from your hand 
More real pleasure would afford, 
Than all my large command ;””— 
is true poetry. Congreve, in his “ Amoret,” has given us an 
absolute touchstone for the true manner. Nothing can be 
imagined more perfect as vers de société than :— 
“ Fair Amoret is gone astray ! 
Pursue and seek her, every Lover; 
T'll tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering Shepherdess discover. 


Coquet and coy at once her air; 
Both study’d, though both seem neglected ; 
Careless she is with artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected.” 
Congreve, however, did not write very much that is as perfect 
as this. His “Doris” is too bitter. Yet one verse, if it were 
not for a horrible cockney rhyme, is charming. We quote it as 
the awful example: — 
‘* Whom she refuses, she treats still 
With so much sweet behaviour, 
That her refusal, through her skill, 
Looks almost like a favour.’’ 


ce 


Hardly, except in “ Amoret,” is the ideal obtained by Con- 
greve. “ False though she be to me and love” is just too tender 
and too pathetic; while “Tell me no more I am deceived ” is 
too brutal. The next age, or rather, Congreve’s later con- 
temporaries, are prolific enongh in vers de sociélé, First, 
by many degrees of merit, stands Prior. He exactly understood 
the rules of his art, and followed them with the happiest effect. 
What, for instance, could be more enchantingly delicate than 
the lines which begin, ‘‘ The merchant, to secure his treasure ?” 
Yet more perfect are the “ Lines to a Child of Quality, Five 
Years Old.” There is nothing in literature happier than the 
verses in which the poet laments that no one will even object to 
his suit :— 
‘For while she makes her silkworms’ beds 
With all the tender things I swear, 
Whilst all the house my passion reads, 
In papers round her baby’s hair. 
She may receive and own my flame, 
For though the strictest prudes shall know it, 
She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame 
And I for an unhappy poet. 


_ Prior, too, could manage to be lively, almost rollicking, without 





ceasing to be polished and well-bred, and without ver 
burlesque or comedy. For instance, when Kitty is tryin 
the chariot from her mother :— 
“Must Lady Jenny frisk about, 
And visit with her cousin ? 
At balls must she make all the rout, 
And bring home hearts by dozens ?” 


ging on 
& to get 


Here Prior is pressing the line which separates him from pure 
comedy, but he does not pass it. Vers de société does not suit 
the couplet, and hence the greater eighteenth-century writers are 
not very prolific, Gay’s manner is, in trath, very suitable, but 
in his works there is a certain languishing air which is seductive 
enough, especially in the mock pastorals, but yet cannot quite 
agree with the brightness and vitality inseparable from true vers 
de société. Pope is another instance to show that a real poet 
cannot write it. He was forever writing on suitable subjects, 
but his magnificent powers of style, his ear for verse which js 
always classic in spirit, even when most restricted and benumbed 
by sameness, and his splendid inspirations of expression, 
raise his verse to too a high level. He cannot compliment g 
second-rate Irish painter on his portraits of the beauties of the 
day without introducing so sonorous and so proudly worded a 
couplet as,— 
“ Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise, 
And other beauties envy Worsley’s eyes.” 
This is not workmanship fit for Dresden china; it is more like 
what is required for the Venus of the Capitol, or the florid 
splendours of the Naples Juno. Yet once he taught his hand 
the exact touch. When he paid Mrs. Howard perhaps the 
prettiest compliment ever paid in the language of common-sense, 
he is exactly within the limits :— 
“T know the thing that’s most nncommon 
(Envy, be silent and attend !) 
I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


Not warped by passion, aw’d by rumour, 
Not grave thro’ pride, or gay through folly, 
An equal mixture of good-humour, 
And sensible soft melancholy.” 
How different is this from the manner of “The Rape of the 
Lock,” or of the “ Moral Essays!” There is no vers de société 
in the reflection :— 
“Oh! blessed with temper whose unclouded ray 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 

She who can love a sister’s charms, or hear 

Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting, sways, 

Yet has her humour most, when she obeys.” 
Still less in the magnificent compliment to Martha Blount 
which ends the epistle :— 

“ Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied, 

Courage with softness, modesty with pride ; 

Fixed principles, with fancy ever new ; 

Shakes all together, and produces—you !” 

The “ Miscellanies,” which were for ever appearing through- 
out the latter half of the eighteenth century, contain plenty of 
vers de société which, as far as subject and style go, may readily 
be admitted. The quality, however, is for the most part very 
indifferent. Charles Fox’s rhymes are sometimes spoken of as 
excellent in their kind, but in truth they are not well enough 
worked to deserve to be called vers de société. Canning, in the 
next generation, is too much of a satirist, while Byron is too full 
of passion on the one hand, and comic force on the other. Yet 
some of his verses can properly be allowed under this head. 
The lines beginning, ‘“ Huzza! Hobhouse, we are going,” the 
song of “ The Spanish Ladies,” originally meant to be inserted in 
“ Childe Harold,” and “ Oh! talk not to me of the names great in 
story,” might all be included. With Tom Moore it is very diffi- 
cult to deal. We have no desire to speak of him with disrespect 
as a poet, but there is nodenying that though he was always 
trying to catch the tone of vers de société, he never succeeded. 
When he puts any real feeling into his verses, as in “ Believe 
me, if all those endearing young charms,” he rises above the 
required level; when he does not, his slipshod style, his shamb- 
ling and pretentious melody, and his vulgarity of expression 
and thought, render him quite unworthy to strike the lyre of 
elegance. It is not till Praed began to write that we get again 
real perfection. It is not too much to say of him that he has 
nothing to learn in his particular art. He is never too gay, 
never too solemn. He is always breathing the air of good 
society, without ever the slightest fear of a valgar slip to haunt 
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the reader. He is as little likely to make an unmelodious line 


or an awkward sentence, as he is to perpetrate a dull joke 
or an jll-bred phrase. He is easy without being slangy, mock- 
serious without burlesque, gay without grimaces, He has 
lightness uninjured by thoughtlessness, scholarship without 
adantry, good breeding without pomposity or pride. Perhaps 
not the least delightful of the delightful reprints which the 
public is now being offered in exchange for its shillings and 
aixpences, is the little volume of selections from Praed in the 
«('anterbury Poets.” We will not pledge ourselves to its being the 
best possible selection, but it fills a very great want, and makes 
Praed accessible to every one. With such a field, it is hardly 
possible to quote. Perhaps the last stanza of “ My Partner” is 
as representative as any, though somewhat hackneyed :— 
‘‘Our love was like most other loves, 
A little glow, a little shiver, 
A rose-bud, and a pair of gloves, 
And ‘Fly not yet’—upon the river; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 
The usual vows,—and then we parted.” 
Yet come admirers will insist on giving the palm to “The 
Portrait of a Lady,” where the poet puts all the possible con- 
jectures concerning the unnamed Academy portrait :— 
“T see they’ve brought you flowers to-day ; 
Delicious food for eyes and noses ; 
Bat carelessly you turn away 
From all the pinks and all the roses. 
Say, is that fond look zent in search 
Of one whose look as fondly answers, 
And is he fairest in the Church ? 
Oc is he—ain’t he—in the Lancers 
‘To see how absolutely essential is this lightness, and yet certainty 
of touch, we have only to turn to Thackeray. As poetry, as the 
work of a genius, how infinitely superior! but as vers de société, 
how much below Praed! “The Cane-bottom’d Chair ” is far too 
full of deep and tender sentiment, the “ Almack’s Adieu ” is too 
satirical, In the present generation, Mr. Frederick Locker 
alone has done anything to imitate Praed successfully. Some 
of his verse is, indeed, charming, and all of it is composed 
in the true manner. Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Austin 
Dobson have both tried their hands at the difficult task. 
Mr. Lang, though he can write so pleasantly, has hardly 
enough “go” about him. He is quaint, he is learned and 
ingenious, he is melodious; but his work is just too laboured, 
just too pedantic, smells just too much of the study. Mr. 
Austin Dobson is a truer poet, but hardly hits the mark. We 
cannot call him a greater success. With him, somehow, the 
suburbs are always with us. Clapham is doubtless just as 
tender and true, and may be just as witty, as St. James’s and 
Mayfair; and yet the verses that deal with the people who live 
in the latter, alone are tolerable as vers de société. Not that we 
for 2 moment suggest that Mr. Austin Dobson’s verses have 
any particular local colour. Our geographical allusion is solely 
by way of example. We only feel that, somehow or other, a 
society living, dancing, flirting, making puns, and talking politics 
in the widest sense, is the society which must be described, and 
that the slightly too decorous and thoughtful surroundings of the 
modern literary man are hardly the most suitable atmosphere 
for such verse. We cannot bid adieu to the subject before us 
without alluding to Mr. Frederick Locker’s charming collection 
of vers de soci’té. This anthology of exotics is indeed a delightful 
possession. Tlappy is the man who has his book-shelves full of 
them. Wise is the man who obtains a copy when he sees one in 
asale-room or on a book-stall. 


o” 





ARE ANIMALS HAPPY? 

N noticing Mr. Briggs Carlill’s essay in the Nineteenth 
Century on this subject last week, we said nothing on his 

main theme, because the extraordinary ground on which he 
chose to take his stand, as regards the comparative volume of | 
physical and mental sources of enjoyment in human life, needed, 
in our view, separate discussion. Indeed, Mr. Carlill’s main 
doctrine that even in man the animal sources of human happi- 
ness far outweigh the mental, while the mental sources of human 
misery far outweigh the animal, was so obviously the one which 
he cared most to establish, that we doubt whether he would 
have greatly cared to prove the superior happiness of animals, 
unless he could have established it as an inference from the 
doctrine that man’s greatest source of happiness is common to 
him with the lower animals, while his chief source of misery is 





peculiar to himself. As we hold that Mr. Carlill utterly failed 
to establish his main proposition, we cannot, of course, treat the 
inference from it as established. We can only say that the 
lower animals are no doubt exempted from the worst troubles of 
man in being exempted from all, or almost all, the pains of fore- 
thought, of anxious calculation, of anticipation of evil, of sensitive 
consciences, of mortified ambitions. On the other hand, we 
think it must be admitted that in the more than probable 
deficiency of the lower animals in our greatest sources of 
happiness,—namely, memory, hope, imagination, the higher 
affections, mutual trust, and, with the exception of a few 
of the higher animals, mutual fidelity, the races below man 
lose more than they gain by their exemption from so many 
of our mental troubles) We must give up entirely, then, 
Mr. Carlill’s ¢ fortiort argument. It has no real foundation. 
Only a man who could seriously prefer the life of an average 
elephant or an average parrot, whose lives probably last about 
as long as man’s, to his own, could accept Mr. Carlill’s proof 
that, on the whole, the lower animals are happier than our- 
selves. But what is the reasonable belief as to animal happi- 
ness for one who rejects Mr. Carlill’s extraordinary postulate 
that the purely animal sources of our happiness are far more 
important than the mental and moral sources? We hold that, 
on the whole, we may accept Mr. Carlill’s conclusion, even while 
we deny his premisses,. 


Among the animals whom we can really watch with sufficient 
ease to found some inferences upon our observations, probably 
the best indication of what we have a right to consider happiness, 
is habitual briskness of movement. We know that languor in a 
child is a very good sign of its not being happy, and children give 
us, at least so far as regards their “animal spirits,” the nearest 
organisations that we can find to those of the animal creation. 
Of course, most men do not know enough of the habits of snails 
or worms to say exactly whether any particular snail or worm 
is “ brisk” or not. Most men would hardly know what a brisk 
penguin was like, or even a brisk caterpillar. But amongst the 
creatures which are pretty frequently under our observation, we 
may almost uniformly infer that any falling-off,—not due to the 
gradual approach of age,—in its average liveliness, is sure to 
imply a falling-off in active powers of enjoyment, excepting, of 
course, during those periods of animal life in which hibernation is 
natural to them. A dormouse or a squirrel is probably enjoying 
itself as well as its organisation allows it to enjoy itself, when it 
is taking its long winter sleep; and it would be as absurd to 
conclude from the passivity of a tortoise at the right season for 
burrowing that it was not enjoying itself so far as its nature 
permitted, as it would from the quiescence of a chrysalis that 
the caterpillar was miserable. But when a bird sits humped 
up on its perch, without movement in the daytime, we may 
be quite sure that it is suffering; and if a sheep neglects 
its grazing, and bleats instead, you may be sure that it is more 
or less miserable. Now, according to some statistics quoted by 
Mr. Carlill, four days in the year is the average period of human 
sickness in middle life; but we should doubt whether amongst 
wild animals, or even domesticated animals at all well cared 
for, there is anything like that average of sickness. A dove 
even in a cage will coo for years together without showing a 
sign of indisposition, and though dogs are rather more liable 
either to over-eat themselves, or to eat what is not wholesome, 
many dogs will live through their whole lives without refusing 
their food for more than three or four hours together,—a 
pretty sure sign of tolerable cheerfulness. We often fancy that 
wet weather must make animals uncomfortable; but no one 
who has seen the sheep grazing quietly through the wettest days, 
can hold that wet makes them shiver and shrink as it would 
make man. Severe cold, of course, kills almost all wild animals 
in hosts, and we do not in the least depreciate the suffering to 
unprotected animals which unusual cold causes. Still, we may 
say that, asa rule, the constitution of animals is well adapted 
to the ordinary climate of the place they live in, and that 
violent variations of that ordinary climate are as unusual as the 
suffering they undoubtedly cause when they do take place. 
Probably the worst suffering to which animals are exposed is 
the suffering of starvation; but before they can die of starva- 
tion, most of them probably become the prey of other creatures 
against whom the loss of their usual activity has rendered 
them comparatively defenceless; and certainly a sudden and 
violent death is far better than starvation. It is, of course, 
true that a far larger proportion of human beings, than of 
any other race of beings, die a “ natural” death, as it is 
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called. But even when the lower animals do die from 
old age or disease, they die more easily, and after much less 
tenacious struggles for life, than men, with the assistance of 
all kinds of artificial expedients, generally pass through. So 
far as regards sickness and death, animals certainly suffer 
less in proportion than men,—partly because they do not know 
so well what is coming, partly because they have nothing like 
the same advantages for combating disease, and have a great 
many more foes who avail themselves of their weakness to 
destroy them. 


The chief evidence, however, of the happiness of animals is 
the excess of vitality, over and above the drain upon it, 
which marks them up to an age far more than in proportion 
to the corresponding age of man. ‘The surplus vitality of 
any one of the higher animals at all periods of its life is 
greater, we think, than the surplus vitality of man. <A dog, 
which has lost its sight from mere old age, and so old that it 
dies from sheer weakness, will bark his delight at an 
outing of any kind till the last month of his life, and 
will relish his food heartily up to the very last. The singing- 
bird will sing and hop about with every sign of liveliness up to 
the very moment of its last sickness. The cat purrs over her 
fireside comfort to the last, and wiil take as much delight in 
her last brood of kittens as in her first. The old hunter 
will be almost as gay when he hears the cries of the 
hounds as in his younger days. So far as we know, there 
is little sign of the exhaustion of age with animals till the 
very end, and even then it oftener comes tranquilly in longer 
hours of sleep than in any sign of active distress. Perhaps 
there is nothing in all creation that suggests more perfect exulta- 
tion than the mounting of the lark into the air in an ecstacy of 
song; certainly there is nothing in human life that seems to 
approach to it as a symbol of overflowing joy. There is more 
frolic in the puppy or the kitten than in the child; there is 
more physical gaiety, at all events, in the old horse or the old 
hare than in the old man or woman. Then, too, does any human 
being present such a perfect picture of enjoying rest as the dor- 
mouse coiled up in a ball, or the bird with its head under its 
wing? Of course, we can but guess at what goes on in these 
worlds of perfectly foreign sensation ; but so far as we can judge 
by analogy at all, there is every sign among the lower animals 
of an even higher intensity in that half-conscious luxury of 
rest which is of all passive states the most delightful, than 
we experience ourselves. We cannot say much, of course, 
of the serenity or the acerbity which may mark the declining 
years of a water-rat ora mole. But of the creatures with whose 
ways we are best acquainted, we may say that they appear, in 
the great majority of cases, to enjoy food and sleep and kindness 
heartily to the last. 

Probably it will be said that we have taken no account of the 
labours of the dromedary, the camel, the horse, the ass, the ox, 
and the one or two other animals which man has pressed into 
his service and compelled to labour in his place. Well, in the 
first place, they are but very few as compared with the number 
which live out their lives without being pressed into our service ; 
and, in the next place, all their worst sufferings are of our in- 
flicting,and may therefore be removed by the same power which 
inflicts them, so soon as we see our duty clearly. We do not 
believe that under kind and wise treatment they are at all less 
happy than the animals which live for themselves only. There is 
undoubtedly a loyalty in them which responds to kind discipline ; 
and no sheep-dog enjoys his duty of gathering and guiding the 
sheep more thoroughly, than a well-trained and well-treated horse 
enjoys galloping across country or trotting along a good road 
with a hand he knows on the reins. Doubtless the overburdened 

camel toiling through the desert, or an ill-fed and overburdened 
donkey drawing a costermonger’s cart with fast-failing strength, 
is wretched enough. But that is due to the abuse, not the use of 
the beast of burden. Moderately and humanely used, we believe 
that beasts of burden like their work quite as well as either 
navvies or Civil servants, and a great deal better than miners 
and chimney-sweeps. It is not men only who enjoy work, so 
long as it is well within their capacity to do it, and to doit well. 
The dog and the beast of burden are fully conscious of the satis- 
factions of responsibility, and have a certain pride in fulfilling 
their duties well. We do not for a moment believe that 
auimals either suffer as much or enjoy as much as human beings. 
But we do see reason to hope that their enjoyments greatly pre- 
ponderate over their sufferings, and that when the balance turns 
in the wrong way, they succumb to suffering much more quickly 


erence 
and easily than man. It is, of course, more or less Suesswork at 


the best to say how much an animal suffers or how much i 
enjoys; but the most reasonable conjecture we can make seems 
to be that, while the whole range of animal enjoyment and 
suffering lies well within that of human nature,—except, indeed 
so far as human beings artificially enhance animal sufferings 
by their almost diabolic ingenuity,—the balance is quite ag 
distinctly in their favour as in ours; for we can and do habitually 
incur stings of conscience for which in all probability there is yo 
equivalent in the experience of the races below us. 





THE SCHOOL OF BURNS. 

id any proof had been required of the enormous hold which 

Burns has on the hearts of the people of Scotland, it was 
supplied on Saturday, when some thirty or forty thousand 
people assembled in Kilmarnock to celebrate the centenary of 
the first issue of the first instalment of his poems. ‘To the eye 
of even the reverent Englishman, there seems a tendency among 
Scotchmen in these later days to overdo Burns-worship, There 
are too many Burns clubs and Burns “anniversaries ;” at aj} 
events, the somewhat conventional eloquence which these latter 
occasions evoke, is poured forth in too large and turbid a flood, 
There are too many and too fierce discussions on Burns's 
character. There have certainly been unveiled of late, all over the 
English-speaking world, too many poor copies of an originally 
unattractive Burns statue. It would be rash to say that the 
last word in the shape of Burns criticism has been spokea, 
When, a few years ago, a writer of genius, or of talent which itis 
almost impossible to distinguish from genius, like Mr, R. 1, 
Stevenson, who, although his brain is a factory of buccaneers 
and piccaroons, has yet a sympathy with those general pro. 
prieties, and even those special Edinburgh gentilities which Burns 
flouted, drew with much skill a portrait of him as a Don Juan or 
“divine blackguard,” he set even his countrymen a-thinking, 
rather than a-bickering. But it is most sincerely to be hoped that 
the last of the old-style or hackneyed words on Burns have been 
spoken, or atleast reported. At the same time, the centenary of 
the appearance of the first Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s poems 
has an interest that, if not quite apart from, is yet not absorbed 
by, the personality of the poet. Burns did something more 
than show the world that Scotland could produce a greater poet 
than Dunbar. He did even something more than give an im- 
pulse to Nature-worship, to supply consolation to Cowper, and 
stimulus to Wordsworth, to give a thundering “No!” to Crabbe's 
question, in “ The Village :’— 

“ From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ?” 

He founded a distinct school of Scotch poetry. It takes a 
hundred years, says some one of the Déii minorum gentinin ot 
French criticism, to test or exhaust both a Revolution anda 
school of poetry. The hundred years expired in the case of the 
School of Burns on Saturday. How has it stood the test of 
time ? 

In an article on “ Burns and his School” which appeared in 
the North British Review for November, 1851, occurs this 
sentence :— Perhaps the young peasant who most expressly 
stands out as the pupil and successor of Burns, is Robert 
Nicoll.” Although this reads like an echo of Ebenezer Eliiott’s 
fervid obituary description of his friend as ‘ Scotland’s Second 
Barns,” it deserves attention as the direct statement of a once 
popular belief. Robert Nicoll was a pupil of Burns in every 
sense, except in that he never rebelled against the ethics of 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Night.” It should always be r- 
membered that the School of Burns is but a small one. It 
would be a mistake to include in it all of his contemporaries 
and successors whom he made vocal. Possibly neither James 
Hogg nor Allan Cunningham would have been heard of in 
literature but for Burns. But neither certainly sought, as did 
he, to make his verse the embodiment of the aspirations, joys, 
and sorrows of the Scotch democracy, although the one hes 
written stanzas, and the other lines, which even a hundred years 
hence may make good their admittance at the strait. gate of 
poetic immortality. We cannot give places in the School of 
Burns to writers like the Baroness Nairne and Sir Alexander 
Boswell, although they approach Burns in humour and in “ Tam 
Glen” archness, and, in the case of the Baroness Nairne, io 
pathos of the “wife and weans” order as well. They use 
the Scotch dialect deftly, it is trne; and they deal with 
what Mr. Arnold terms Barns’s “world of Scotch manners, 





Scotch religion, and Scotch drink.” But they survey it 
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<ocially, and otherwise, from the outside. It would be stretch- 
Hs ‘nt even to include in the School of Burns coutempo- 
jing @ poin a : 

ae of his like Wilson, the ornithologist, although he felt the 
pe nee of the first Kilmarnock edition, and although his 
= “Watty and Meg” is as realistic a reproduction of 
aa manners and Scotch drink, without Scotch religion, 
gs there is in existence ; or the too little known John Mayne, 
whose “ Siller Gun,” as a vigorous piece of poetic Teniers work 
of the style of “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” still seems to 
geserve the eulogium passed on it by Scott, and although his 
« Logan Braes ” is intellectually sincerer than Burns’s song on 
the same subject. It is probable that both would have written 
had there been no Burns; it is certain that Mayne wrote inde- 
pendently, if not in ignorance, of his greater contemporary. But 
they drifted into other paths than poetry. There is no question, 
however, a3 to Robert Nicoll being of the School of Burns. His 
verses are full of the Burns spirit, and deal with Burns’s subjects. 
At little over five-and-twenty, his “ fiery soul fretted the pigmy 
body to decay” in preaching essentially Burnsian politics in 
Leeds. Born in 1814, and therefore five years younger 
than Mr. Gladstone, and three years younger than Mr. 
Bright, he might, as longevity goes nowadays, have been 
alive and active still. Yet who would now endorse what 
Elliott and the North British Reviewer wrote of Nicoll ? 
One cannot but admire his high, almost heroic, life. As 
one turns over his poems, one finds grace, purity, fidelity 
of description. Yet where is in them the genius that means 
and earns immortality? Will anything be left of Nicoll 
a generation hence but some pathetic verses ; and will they not 
live, in virtue less of their beauty than of the Christian resigna- 
tion and fortitude they breathe ? 

As for the Motherwells and Macneills and Gilfillans (we are 
thinking of Robert, not of George Gilfillan), and even the Scott 
Riddells—what can we say but that a song here may live, 
or a verse there, as is the case with two or three stanzas in 
Motherwell’s “ Jeanie Morrison?” Of recent writers in the 
Seotch dialect, Outram, the legal lyrist, is by far the ablest and 
sincerest. He alone can shoot a thovght on the wing with a 
phrase like Burns; he alone can picture in a verse an interior in 
Barns’s world. But, like the Baroness Nairne, and the author 
of “Jenny's Bawbee,” he surveys that world from the outside, 
and, besides, as a legal lyrist, he is a pupil rather, of Sir David 
Lyndsay than of Burns. In truth, Burns—regarded simply asa 
force in Scotch life—has outlived his school, or rather he has 
heen its Aaron’s rod. But perhaps the matter may be put in 
another way. Burns gave an impulse to the politics as well as 
to the poetry of Scotland, and the one impulse may have 
neutralised the other. The late Mr. Forster, when advocating 
Mr. Gladstone’s County Franchise Bill in Scotland, said that the 
object of it was to give votes to Burns’s virtuous peasants. They 
have obtained their votes, and they have lost their grievances,— 
have they lost their tongues too? The fact—whatever be its 
explanation—remains, that the bulk of the so-called Scotch poetry 
of the period that is written in the Scotch dialect, jars on the 
ear like the drone of a Scotch bagpipe in a narrow Glasgow street. 

Of the School of Burns, strictly so called, two writers are 
destined, if not to immortality, at least toa few years more of 
fame. These are Robert Tannahill, the author of “ Jessie, the 
“lower of Dunblane,” and William Thom, the author of “The 
Both acknowledged Burns as their master. 
Both, like him, were sons of the people. Both, like him, were 
naive, generous, self-conscious, self-indulgent. Both, like him, 
had their seasons of public recognition, and their seasons of public 
neglect,—how like a caricature of Burns’s social triumph in 
Fuinburgh reads the account of poor Thom’s féting by Jerrold 
and the Punch brethren in London, where the poor, irascible, 
“feckless ” Tnverury weaver lost his head, his feet, his health, 
and his power of work! Both, like Burns, perished miserably. 
Of the merits of their poetry, it is unnecessary now to speak at 
length in the Spectator, since they were dealt with recently, 
When editions of both poets appeared. But we may differentiate 
them as disciples of Burns by saying that Tannahill was the 
sweeter spirit, and Thom the stronger. ‘Too much has perhaps 
been made of Tannahili’s “lilt,” which has given to some of 
his songs a popularity equal to that of Burns’s own. When 
one Een back, say in middle life, to “The bonnie woods 0’ 
Craigielea,” and “Gloomy winter’s noo awa,” one gets soon 
satiated with their cloying adjectival sweetness. Tannahill’s love 
of Nature is perfectly unaffected, but it never gets much deeper 
than the tourist’s equally unaffected but prosaic “Glorious!” 





Mitherless Bairn.” 








and “Charming!” His love-making, too, is perfectly innocent 
but it is one prolonged *‘ My darling!” He seems incapable of 
embracing his Jessie or his Mary with a phrase of honest passion, 
much less of carrying her off on the saddle of “ Jock o’ Hazel- 
dean.” Thom is made of sterner, though also of sadder stuff 
than Tannahill. His “ Blind Boy’s Pranks,’ and one or two 
other poems, show him to have had not a little of Burns’s grim 
humour and capacity for satire. But Thom is, above all things, 
the poet of hopeless, sodden, Scotch misery, from which there 
seems no mundane relief but Scotch drink. In his works, as in 
his life, he reminds one perpetually of his own 
‘*bieldless birdies when they ca’ 
Frae wet wee wing the batted snaw.” 
Yet Thom could occasionally attain a higher and more hopeful 
strain, as when, bursting the bonds of dialect like his master, 
he says :— 
“O whaur is love maist lovely seen ? 
In timorous glances stealing— 
Half-hid, half-own’d in diamond-e’en, 
The soul-fraught look revealing ? 
No—see it there—a daughter kneeling 
A father’s sick-bed near, 
With uprais’d heart to heaven appealing,— 
That— that’s the look for angel’s wear!” 
Here, in truth, we have something like the holy fire of “The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——<}——— 
UNIONISM rv. GLADSTONIANISM. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR,”’) 
Sir,—Having sat at the feet of the Spectator tor twenty years, 
and having learnt from you to look on Mr. Gladstone, if not as 
a political idol, at least as a political ideal, may I be allowed to 
state why the faith of some of us, even of the Liberal clergy, in 
the moral dignity of our former great leader has been more than 
rudely shaken? The standpvint of the Spectator, that though 
mistaken in policy, Mr. Gladstone still has acquitted himself 
nobly (for such I gather is your faith), is one that every generous 
instinct, every prepossession would gladly incline us to hold, if 
only we could. But is the standpoint true? I know nothing 
of the newspaper slanders against Mr. Gladstone's fair fame you 
have referred to, for the only dailies I have regularly read 
during the past six months have been on his side, and the only 
weekly food I have digested has been supplied by yourself; yet 
it has hardly seemed to me in keeping with the lofty character 
of him who for years back has won our allegiance by applying 
the principles of Christianity to polities, to claim for himself 
“not to have been an opponent of Home-rule for fifteen years 
back,” a claim the worthlessness of which you have ably shown, 
The sudden discovery of the praiseworthiness of men who are 
wading through bloodshed and anarchy to the dismemberment 
of the Empire, has been rather too rapid for the statesman who 
locked up the same men in prison. Lt hardly seemed to lie with 
a politician of fifty years’ standing illogically to denounce the 
Union because of the way in which it was cemented. Worse 
still, the attacks on the leading Unionists, notably on 
Mr. Goschen, men who had fought with him through evil and 
good repute, through fire and storm, seem to us to have been as 
ungenerous as the denunciations of “ Peter” and the volumes 
of post-cards and telegrams appear vulgar and offensive. More 
so, the turning-out the Conservative Government (a consum- 
mation in which at any other time I should have most heartily 
rejoiced) on a side issue, and then turning round with bitter 
sneers on the very man whose motion he merely used in order 
to bring in himself a completely different kind of policy, seemed 
a trick only worthy of an ‘old political hand.” If “ Dizzy” had 
done it, what would not you have said of trickery and legerde- 
main? Of course, we do not believe that the whole calibre of his 
being is changed; but what does appear to be the case, is that a 
rapid but thoroughly sincere conversion has made him blind to 
the force of arguments which once had overpowering weight 
with him. He has followed the proverbial course of all converts, 
especially of those who always are in a white-heat, and who 
ever hold with the deepest intensity a present faith, and who 
see equally with the righteousness of their cause the moral 
blackness of all opposed to it. It is Mr. Gladstone’s fervour, 
enthusiasm, and reality of faith in whatever he advocates, which 
give him such a hold on millions of his countrymen; and it is 
because all these powers are now enlisted on what you with us 
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believe to be an utterly vicious cause, that we believe a preven- 
tion of his return to power on any terms to be as necessary as 
a lasting defeat of the Home-rule policy. No other leader has 
his gifts, and our energies must unfortunately be directed 
against him as well as his policy. We do not doybt his sincerity, 
but we do strongly deprecate both his policy and (alas! that I 
should pen the words) the way in which he has advocated it.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., E. V. ScuustTEr, 

Haughton Dale Rectory, Manchester, August 10th. 

[Mr. Gladstone has never spoken of the Parnellites as “‘praise- 
worthy.’ The most he has ever said is that they are not now 
conspiring, as they did in 1881. His contention is that his Bill 
would hand over Ireland, not to the Parnellites, but to the Irish 
people. We do not in the least agree with him, but it is equally 
impossible to agree with the unworthy invectives directed against 
him. Many of our correspondent’s criticisms seem to us just, 
but to involve much less censure than he seems to award. No 
one who does not know what it is to conduct a great struggle 
can fairly mete out praise and blame to those who do. We have 
said just the same thing in Mr. Chamberlain’s case, though we 
think that much more of heated party spirit may be discovered 
in his speeches against Mr. Gladstone, than in Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches against him.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POSITION. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—As one of the Liberal rank and file, permit me to say that 
I disagree with much of the article in your issue of July 31st, 
and “ N.’s” letter of August 7th, on Mr. Chamberlain’s position. 
I will not inflict on you a long letter. Very likely Mr. Cham- 
berlain is painted blacker than he is,—that is only the fate of 
every one in turn; but I am afraid he is not so innocent of 
abusing and vilifying his former leader as you seem to think. 
To go no further than our own door, here is one instance, which 
I name because the outrage was perpetrated on Welsh soil, and 
it is one which the Welsh electors have resented not a little. 

In a speech at Cardiff the night before the election, in support 
of Mr. Brand’s candidature, Mr. Chamberlain said :-— 

“‘T saw a statement the other day which filled me with amazement 
and regret. It was made by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the Secretary 
for War, and it was that, although Mr. Gladstone had not been in 
communication with the Irish-American chiefs in America, yet that 
he had placed himself in a position to know their opinions and receive 
their suggestions. (Cries of ‘Traitor.’) I can hardly believe that 
this can be true, although it comes with the authority of a Secretary 
of State. If it were true, it would appear that the Prime Minister 
of England, who did not consult the people, who ignored his own 
party, and did not take his friends and colleagues into his confidence, 
has nevertheless been willing to receive suggestions from the chiefs 
of the American party, whose motives are hostility to Great Britain, 
and whose methods are the assassination of her statesmen, the 
destruction of her public buildings, and the wholesale outrage which 
spares neither sex nor age. (Great applanse.) But if this has been 
done in England’s name, England must repudiate it.’ 

T enclose the telegraphic correspondence in which Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman instantly denied this statement. 

Now, we say, surely, wherever he had seen such a statement, 
Mr. Chamberlain should have concluded it was false, or that 
there was a mistake somewhere. So far from hardly believing 
it, he ought to have heartily disbelieved it until he had learnt it 
was true from the parties concerned, or had other indubitable 
proof. Weare not in the habit of hurling scandalous charges 
like this at our enemies, much less at our friends; and Mr. 
Chamberlain should have felt that the objects of his attack were 
as incapable as himself of receiving suggestions from the chiefs 
of the American assassination party. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
rancorous speech has made an intense impression on the 
generous-minded Welsh people. And then he has been for 
years an intimate friend and colleague of the men whose 
character he assails. And, again, Mr. Chamberlain has never 
withdrawn and apologised for the slander, which is even more 
trying to us who still wish to look up to him, than the offence 
itself. 

A few months ago, with the exception of Mr. Gladstone, no 
politician received more admiration in Wales than Mr. Cham- 
berlain, no small share of which, however, was due to his 
association with Mr. Gladstone. When I look back at his past 
political views, I still hope and believe he will right himself; 
but at this moment, I doubt whether one of the twenty-five 
Liberal constituencies of Wales out of the thirty would elect 
him as its Member. Could I say a bitterer thing? And this, 
mark, not because he has opposed the Irish policy of the late 
Government; for towards Lord Hartington, who has been as 





active and more powerful against Mr. Gladstone, no one ha 

ill word to say, but every one feels as much respect as ever. "7 
As to Mr. Chamberlain’s influence in the late Elections both 

you and “N,” greatly exaggerate it; but I must not nD 

trouble you further.—I am, Sir, &c., ” 
Kidwelly, South Wales, August 11th. Henry Syapy 


[It was no doubt very wrong in Mr. Chamberlain not ¢ 
distrust entirely the authenticity of the report to which he 
seems to have attached more or less credit. But as we have 
said above, in criticising somewhat similar attacks on My 
Gladstone, it is not easy for those who virtually stand aloof from 
the thick of the battle, to understand the temptation which a 
great leader feels to make a new point against his opponents. 
and in this case, Mr. Chamberlain appears to have had some 
excuse for thinking that he was speaking on the authority of 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. He had no wish to slander, but was 
misled by the fever of battle into assuming the truth of a news. 
paper statement which he ought to have discredited,—fp, 
Spectator. | 


UNIONIST POLICY. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ** SPECTATOR,” | 
Smr,—You express very happily in one sentence of your 
important article on “The Danger before the Unionists,” 
what may be regarded as the mandate of the people of England 
to the new Ministry. It is placed in power “to maintain the 
Union, and at the same time to remove all the grievances which 
threaten the Union.” This has been the consistent policy of the 
Liberals for many years. In accordance with it, we have disestab. 
lished the Irish Church, and reformed the Land Laws, and settled 
judicial rents. So long as Mr. Gladstone led us in this truly Liberal 
direction, we followed him with enthusiasm, Now, unfortunately, 
he has allowed himself to be discouraged by the apparent ingrati- 
tude of the Irish people, and with a pathetic longing for assurance 
of their affection before he passes away, he has offered them a 
gift which would carry with it degradation and war. With 
infinite regret, we have decided that we can follow him no 
further. He has shown us the right path. Even at his 
bidding we will not stray from it. Accordingly, we have 
entrusted the Government to Lord Salisbury, hoping, not 
without misgiving, that by him our fixed policy will be 
maintained. He may call his Cabinet Conservative if he 
chooses. We demand only that, under whatever name, his 
measures shall be Liberal. He has now to solve the problem of 
“maintaining the Union, whilst removing all the grievances 
which threaten the Union.’ ‘Time will be allowed him, if be 
desires it, to any reasonable extent. But if we find that when 
Parliament meets next spring, he has nothing to propose but 
mere stupid coercion, or, if he wishes to do nothing, leaving our 
great problem still unsolved, we shall undoubtedly require him 
to give up the reins to men bolder and wiser than he. Batif, 
on the other hand, he has the strength to overrule the indolent 
and timid, if he is not afraid of popular abuse, if he knows how 
to rule his own Cabinet, and to hold the confidence of unwilling 
followers, he may count upon the loyal support of the Liberal 
Unionists, and may probably remain in power for years to 
come. To him and his party is given a great opportunity. In 
a few months at the latest, we shall see whether or not he is 
capable of using it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Country Parsoy, LU. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I find myself so frequently in agreement with the opinions 
expressed in the Spectator, that I was extremely surprised to 
find such a sentence as this in your last week’s issue :—“ Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s Report should at least annihilate the 
obscurantist party which now prevails on the London ant 
Manchester School Boards, and convince the public that so far 
from our elementary schools giving too good an education, oF 
teaching too many subjects, if we regard the matter merely from 
a money point of view, the teaching they give is not good 
enough, nor the subjects of instruction sufficiently advancets 
nor are children retained sufficiently long.” (p. 1,045.) 

Of the Manchester School Board I am not able to speak with 
any authority, but for many years past I have been deeply in- 
terested in the work of the School Board for London, and I 
know its members well. With this knowledge, I make bold to 
say that neither a majority of the present nor of any past Boar 
has ever expressed any such opinion as that which you attribute 
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toa majority of the present Board,—viz., that our elementary 
schools give too good an education. 

What the majority of the present Board are apparently 
anxious to do is to make the education given in the schools 
thoroughly efficient, as well as to secure that the public money 
contributed by the people of London for educational purposes 
js carefully administered. Efficiency in education and prudence 
inadministration may be the characteristics of an ‘‘ obscurantist 
party.” It is difficult to say whether they are so or not until 
the adjective can be so explained in relation to actual facts as to 
convey a definite meaning. But I should not have thought that 
they were characteristics upon which the Spectator would pour 
contempt, or that it would desire to “annihilate a party ”—if 
the majority upon the London School Board can be said to con- 
stitute a party—which desires to cause them to prevail._—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joseru R. Dicer. 

19 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W., August 11th. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR. 
Sin,—The governing body of Christ’s Hospital seems bent on 
repeating a mistake which has already produced, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, ill effects of no inconsiderable kind. They are 
determined to continue the unhappy division of power which 
gives to their Head Master authority over the boys within the 
walls of the school-room, and to another person, independent of 
the Head Master, authority outside those walls. The terms of 
the advertisement by which they invite applications for the 
ofice of Warden—for so this domestic monarch is called—have 
been deservedly ridiculed by more than one of your con- 
temporaries. They offer to the well-educated gentleman who 
is to exercise discipline on Sundays and weekdays over seven 
hundred boys, £350 per annum and a house, and they 
stipulate that he is to hold his office subject to annual 
re-election. Of course, they will have abundance of applica- 
tions. It is exactly the post which every one who has nothing 
to do, who has given up his employment or been given up 
by it, will think himself competent to fill. The word “dis- 
cipline ” especially will attract ex-oflicers of the Army, and it 
may be safely predicted that the Governors will have an absolute 
host of gallant gentlemen to choose from. But the salary is 
ludicrously insufficient to tempt any really able person, not to 
mention the humiliating precariousness of the tenure. But it 
may very reasonably be questioned whether this is a post which 
it is possible to fill satisfactorily. The experience of the past is, 
I believe, of an adverse kind, and it is difficult to see how success 
can be attained in the future. What hold is the Warden, 
knowing nothing of the boys where only it is possible to make 
their acquaintance, to get on those over whom he is expected to 
exerci:e a moral influence? It is an old adage, indeed, that 
“boys discover their character at their play ;” but there they 
discover it to those who play with them. It might be said 
that they do not play at all at Christ’s Hospital, cooped 
up as it is in the heart of the City; but anyhow, how 
is the Warden to see anything of his seven hundred ? 
Practical schoolmasters know that the ordinary schoolboy, out 
of his class-room, is-—not to use the term harshly—an accom- 
plished hypocrite. It is only the most acute observer, with 
ample opportunities of observation, who is able to see below 
the surface. Within the class-room he cannot choose but reveal 
something to an intelligent teacher. But it is precisely the 
teacher to whom the wise authorities of Christ’s Hospital refuse 
the power which he only can be expected to wield with any good 
effect. But, indeed, the matter is too clear to need argument. 
The plan is condemned as emphatically by common-sense 
as it is condemned by experience. The best thing that can be 
hoped for is that the Governors will find a fainéant who will be 
content to let things slide; but it is only too possible that they 
may choose some self-opinionated person who will come into 
collision with the Head Master, and perhaps lose to the Hospital 
the services of a most effective chief.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EMERITUS. 


| 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPecTaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—Although you have closed the discussion in your columns 
on Theosophy and Buddhism, I yet trust you will permit me 
to correct a statement by Mr. Sinnett, in your impression of 


except Dr. Wyld himself why he resigned-bis place in the Theo 
sophical Society, but he hardly throws as much light as he 
might cast on that matter, in omitting to state that he resigned 
the Presidentship of the London branch at the urgent solicitation 
of the Council.” 


This statement is quite incorrect. No pressure was put on 
me either from India or London. I resigned my Presidentship 
because I believed the leaders of the Society had, in my opinion, 
ceased to be Theosophists, and become propagandists of Atheistic 
Buddhism ; and when I resigned, the London Council met to 
receive my resignation, and unanimously passed a resolution 
thanking me for my past services, and sincerely regretting that 
I should feel, from conscientious motives, compelled to resign 
my office.—I am, Sir, &c. Grorce Wy tp, M.D. 

41 Courtfield Road, South Kensington, August 10th. 


TWO ALPINE DAYS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “* SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Some of your readers may be glad to to see the epigram 
to which “ H. M.” alludes in his charming letter of August 7th, 
with the above heading. It is true that some hypercritical indi- 
viduals found out that the number of the good Boss family was 
neither seven nor eight, but that in no way affected the spirit of 
kindliness which prompted the one, nor the fund of humour 
which gave birth to the other. To both authors the guests at 
“The Bear” owe a debt of gratitude for their attempting to 
beguile the tedium of days when rain such as your corre- 
spondent so graphically describes effectually prevented any out- 
door expeditions :— 
“Ursa Mason Anp tHE Hore de L’Ours, GRINDELWALD. 
Sign upon the earth behold 
Compete with one in Heaven ; 
The Bear above, the ‘ Bear’ below, 
The stars that form them,—seven. 
And when the signs compared are, 
Judge then the heavenly losses, 
When all declare the earthly stars 
Most surely are the Bosses.” 
I an, Sir, &e., J. Gorpon Crowpy, 
Winchester, August llth. (Late Chaplain at Grindelwald.) 








POETRY. 
—_>— 
LIVE AND LET BE! 
Live and let be! The Alpine heaven is bright ; 
Tired cloudlets sleep along yon azure sea; 
Soft airs steal by, and whisper, faint and light, 
Live and let be! 


Live and let be! Is it not well to rest 
Sometimes from labour ? live as do the flowers ? 
Bask in the sunshine, lie on Nature’s breast, 
Not counting hours ? 


Not heeding aught but on the pale worn cheek 
To feel the warm breath of the murmuring pine, 
And watch on many a rose-flushed hoary peak 
Heaven's glory shine ? 
Ts it not well? Sweet, too, at wondering eve 
To list that melody of tinkling bells, 
And hear old Echo in her distance weave 
Endless farewells ! 


Night, too, hath here her music, deep and strong, 
Of cataracts, solemn as an ancient psalm, 
Whence the soul’s fever, born in heat and throng, 
Grows cool and calm. 


Live and let be! It will be time enough 
Hereafter to resume the great world’s care, 
When autumn skies are troubled, winds are rough, 
And trees are bare. 


Then to renew the fight, the cause rewaken, 
Dare all the strife, the burden, and the pain, 
Rally the weak; the downcast, the forsaken, 
Lift up again ! 


And what thou doest then, in Peace begotten, 
Shall show like Peace, her looks and tones recall, 
And, all the frail and faulty Past forgotten, 





August 7th, regarding myself. He says:—‘“ No one can say 


Bring good to all. 
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Till then let nothing past or future vex 
The untrammel’d soul, ’mid Nature’s freedom free ; 
From thoughts that darken, questions that perplex. 
Live, and let be! 
A. G. B. 








ART. 


ee 
RICHARD DOYLE’S WORK.* 

In the many changes which have taken place of late years in 
our lighter forms of literature and the illustrations thereto, no 
peculiarity is more marked than the change in the quality of 
the humour which finds acceptance with the public. ‘To turn 
over a volume of Gilray’s or Rowlandson’s caricatures now-a- 
days, seems to take us back to the medizval times ; we can hardly 
bring ourselves to believe that in our grandfathers’ days this 
humour, at once infantine, boisterous, and somewhat brutal, was 
the equivalent for Du Maurier’s sarcasms, and Sambourne’s 
subtleties. Was it in the early part of this century that our 
fathers delighted in those monstrous misrepresentations of 
« Boney,” in which the hero of Austerlitz was conceived as an 
ogre ora demon? Is it possible that we were then so frank in 
our dislikes, so elementary in our fancies, so blatant in our 

patriotism, and took our pictorial pleasure so primitively ? 
Even in the last twenty-five years, the change in this matter 
of humorous illustration has been immense, ard betokens an 
almost total alteration in the tastes of educated people. Where 
are now the comic sportsmen of Seymour’s drawings, who formed 
the raison d’étre of Pickwick ? Where are the semi-political, semi- 
moral gibes of the elder Cruikshank ? What chance of success 
would a draughtsman have now-a-days with caricatures of a 
Cockney shooting ducks in a pond, and being subsequently con- 
fronted by a gamekeeper ; or with temperance tracts such as “ The 
Bottle,” which depicted every kind of crime, misery, and ruin 
as inevitably ensuing upon the indulgence in a glass of toddy. 
Even the delightful drawings of Hablot K. Browne (better 
known as “ Phiz”) to Nicholus Nickleby and Bleak House have 
passed beyond us into the valley of bygone things; we can 
hardly laugh at Mr. Kenwigs weeping over Morleena when he is 
told of Mr. Lillyvick’s marriage, or Mr. Chadband pouring 
forth his soul in pious rapture over Mrs. Snagsby’s tea and 
toast. We have become a little ashamed of these simple, 
straightforward renderings of an uncultured, unaffected society ; 
they jar on our finer sensibilities, on the fin sourire with which 
we have taught ourselves to think of life and its incidents,— 
we feel them to 2a little strong for politeness, a little too simple 
for cultivation ; a little too English for our present cosmopolitan- 
ism. These considerations may perhaps account for the fact that 
Richard Doyle’s work, though it is almost contemporary in point 
of time, already seems to us old-fashioned and out of date; 
for this man essentially belonged to the old days, and imbued 
his conceptions with the old spirit. With a fancy as varied, 
inexhaustible, and original as Sambourne’s, he differed from him 


- ina far richer, simpler vein of humour,—in, to tell the truth, a 


far broader, more genial humanity. Perhaps some limit of the 
difference between theze men may be given by saying that while 
Doyle’s work is out of date at present, there is no previons age 
of the world wherein his imps and fairies would not have found 
ready comprehension, and afforded keen pleasure; while to under- 
stand and care for Sambourne’s designs, it is not only necessary 
that one should be living in the present day, but even that one 
should be living in London itself, and, moreover, well “up” 
in the incidents of the hour. Fun has been said frequently 
to be a peculiarly English quality, and it is fun on which Doyle 
founds his art. At the root of Sambourne’s designs, speaking 
generally, we find not fun, but sneering; and this is true of Du 
Maurier also, and true of the younger and (as far as drawing goes) 
better artist, Harry Furniss. Du Maurier seeks to make his 
point by emphasising the essential shallowness and snobbishness 
of English society, and when he fails, fails because he cannot 
persuade us that he is himself above the affectations he con- 
demns; and Furniss makes his point by seizing on the pecu- 
liarities of dress and manner of well-known men, and in- 
sisting on regarding such, from the “valet” point of view. 
But Doyle has no regard for either social shortcomings or the 
belittlement of heroes, but takes his fun easily in the domain 
of the grovesque, in which laughter has no after-taste. One 


- Comic English Historics, By Dick Doyle, Published at the Pall Mall Garette 
ce. 














a 
might as well be offended with the frankness of a child as with 
this artist’s drollery ; it is simply a coloured glass put over the 
phantasmagoria of the world, changing in a moment al] its 
colours from grave to gay, but involving no deception, hinting at 
no unpleasantness, And if this be true of Doyle's later 
designs, of the celebrated title-page to Punch, with its climbing 
imps and mock-classic processions, its prophetically humorous 
Punch and staid Dog Toby; true of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, with its vivid record of a trip which now-a-days a 
schoolboy would regard as too trivial to chronicle,—it is algo 
true of the earlier designs, which have now been published for 
the first time, entitled “Comic English Histories,”—Henry 
VIII. embracing Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
with some typical French aud English courtiers looking on 
admiringly ; Serle, Bishop of Ely, cutting Henry I.’s hair. 
Edward I, holding up his firstborn to the Welsh people; pet 
so on throughout the list. All of these are distinguished by the 
same characteristics,—broad fun, simplicity, and vivid imagina. 
tion. But most of all, we think, if we had to find a single word 
to describe these illustrations, we should call them “ English,” 
for there is no sign of foreign ancestry, no effort at subtlety or 
after-thought, no intention save to excite a broad grin. They 
are essentially the work of a boy (Doyle was only sixteen when 
he executed them), and were done in the home circle, and pro. 
bably with little, if any, view to publication. It would, therefore, 
be absurd to examine them in detail critically; but it is interest. 
ing to note that they contain no hint at what afterwards grew 
to be the most prevailing element in Doyle’s work,—namely, the 
supernatural. They are simply boyish burlesques of history, 
most vilely coloured (here we suspect the reproductions are much 
in fault), aud drawn with equal incisiveness and exaggeration. 
The range of facial expression in them is very great, and, fora 
boy, quite extraordinary in its variety ; and it is curious to note 
that even at this early period Doyle’s drawings are, in all im. 
portant respects, most admirable. Note especially in this con- 
nection how expressive are the hands throughout all the designs, 
On the whole, to sum up a somewhat desultory notice, we may 
say that the present publication will be interesting to those who 
know and care for Doyle's work, but that it will in no way add 
to his reputation. This raking-up of an artist’s immature 
designs has of late grown too common, and is, in our opinion, 
much to be deprecated; it can ouly be desirable in the case of 
very great men, the steps of whose progress are of vital 
consequence. 


BOOKS. 
ee 
MR. HODGKIN’S CASSIODORUS.* 
No one in these islands has so good a right as Mr. Hodgkin to 
concern himself with Cassiodorus in any shape. Ilow well he 
has worked at him and his age we have seen in the last two 
volumes of Italy and her Invaders. It is from the Variae of 
Cassiodorus that we get our inner knowledge of the reign of the 
great Theodoric, a reign whose chronology and external events 
have to be put together from such singularly meagre sources. 
We instinctively put Theodoric and Cassiodorus together; we 
instinctively think of Cassiodorus as the minister of Theodoric, 
and even of Theodoric as the king who lives for us chiefly in the 
pages of his minister. And the instinct is a just one. Yet we 
must not forget that Cassiodorus was the minister ef Theodoric 
only during the latter part of his reign, and that he went on 
being a minister and writing his Variae a good while after the 
reign of Theodoric had come to an end. It is important fully to 
grasp the relation between the two, because some lovers of 
novelty and paradox have tried to depreciate the great Goth by 
making out his merits to be the merits of his minister only. 
Yet a king cannot do everything with his own hands, and, 
where kings govern as well as reign, foolish kings do 
not often choose wise ministers, though they sometimes keep 
on the wise ministers whom they have had the good Inck to 
inherit from their predecessors. ‘I'he mere difference in the age 
of the two men alone shows that Cassiodorns was the azdiister 
of Theodoric in the strictest and most etymological meaning of 
that word. He was not the originator of the King’s policy; he 
was simply called in to carry on the policy which Theodoric 
himself had devised and had begun to work. Theodoric was 
lucky in finding an instrument so well suited for his purpose, a 


* The Letters ef Cassiodorus; bbing a Conde sed Transla'ion of the Variae 
Epistclae of Magnus Aurelius Cas-iodorus Senator. With ar Introduction by 
Thomas Hodgkin. Loudon: Henry Frowde. 1886, 
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noble, if impossible, scheme of founding an abiding kingdom of 


Goths and Romans, in which Goth and Roman should each 
have his place and his work side by side. ‘That was the con- 
ception of Theodoric, not of the young consiliarius to his father 
the Pretorian Priofect, who, somewhere between the years 500 
and 505, won the King’s notice by a panegyric oration. He 
became Qawstor, Consul (514), Patrician, Master of the Offices 
only just before the death of Theodoric (526), Praetorian Praofect 
not till some years after it (533). He goes on »nder Athalaric, 
Theodahad, and Witigis, writing despatches in their names, and 
at last he withdraws to his religious retirement in Southern 
Italy, in 833 or 539 according to Mr. Hodgkin, that is, a little 
pefore the fall of the last King whom he served. There, at his 
Monastery of Vivarium, by Sqnillace—Mr. Hodgkin discusses 
the exact site by the new lights supplied by Mr. Arthur Evans 
—he lived on till perhaps 575, the ninety-fifth year of his age, 
given up to literature and devotion, taking no further share in the 
affairs of the world, but looking on at some of the greatest events 
of its history. Let Mr. Hodgkin sum up the great outlines of 
the life of Cassiodorus :— 

“The period covered by his life had been one of vast changes. 
Born when the kingdom of Odovacar was only four years old, he had 
ag a young man seen that kingdom overthrown by the arms of Theo- 
doric; he had sat by the cradle of the Ostrogothic monarchy, and 
mourned over its grave; had seen the eunuch Narses supreme vice- 
regent of the Emperor ; had heard the avalanche of the Lombard 
invasion thunder over Italy, and had outlived even the Lombard 
invader Alboin. Pope Leo, the tauier of Attila and the hero of 
Chalcedon, had not been dead twenty years when Cassiodorus was 
born. Pope Gregory the Great, the converter of England, was 
within fifteen years of his accession to the Pontificate when Cassio- 
dorus died. The first great schism between the Eastern and Western 
churches was begun in his boyhood and ended before he had reached 
old age. He saw the irretrievable ruin of Rome, such as Augustus 
and ‘Trajan had known her; the extinction of the Roman Senate ; 
the practical abolition of the Cunsulate; the close of the schools of 
philosophy at Athens.” 

Mr. Hodgkin’s Introduction to the Variue is, as we might have 
looked for, done in the best style of the author of Italy and her 
Tnvaders. He does not confine himself to the Variae; he goes 
through the whole life and works of his author. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of his examination is where he deals with 
that work of Cassiodorus which we have not, but which, next to 
the Vaiiae, we shonld be best pleased to have. This is his 
History of the Goths, for which we would gladly give up his 
theological writings and the Chronicle on which Mommsen is so 
hard. We can get some notion of the work-from.the abridg- 
ment which we have from Jordanis in his Getica ; but we mourn 
the loss of the history in full. It was doubtless a book which 
would have to be studied with a good deal of caution, for, as 
Mr. Hodgkin says, Cassiodorus certainly wrote it with a purpose; 
but that such a man should write it with such a purpose was a 
fact of more importance than any fact which might, by dint of 
that purpose, be turned a little away from strict accuracy. Here 
was a History of the Goths written by a Roman in the spirit of 
a patriotic Goth. For Cassiodorus was not a mere hireling, 
ready to write anything to please his master, ready therefore 
to pervert history at his bidding. He was not like the Greek 
translator of Dante, who made Arius displace Mahomet 
in the Inferno, lest the susceptibilities of his Mussulman 
“countrymen” should be offended at seeing their prophet 
put in so awkward a place. Cassiodorus believed in the 
Goths; Roman and Catholic as he was, he believed in 
the system of Theodoric; he clave to it at last, one 
would think, altogether against hope. There is something 
touching in his adherence to the Gothic cause, even 
after the Imperiil reconquest of Italy has begun. It is plain 
from his later life that he was under no danger from the 
Imperial side. Justinian woull doubtless, as Mr. Hodgkin 
says, have gladly taken him into his service; but he left the 
service of the Gothic King at Ravenna only to betake himself 
to his retreat at Squillace. Bound by every kind of allegiance 
to a system of which friendship between Goth and Roman was 
the corner-stone, he clearly wrote his Gothic History with the 
intention of recommending the Goths to the goodwill of his 
Roman countrymen. It was his business to put everything 
Gothic in the best light, to make the Roman believe that the 
Goth was not the mere natural enemy, the mere outside bar- 
barian, that he might fancy him, but that he had his place 
among historic and honourable nations, alongside the Italian 
and the Greek. A history written with such an object was 


<i tieaenmnaioncasten 
n so well able to be the fellow-worker of the Goth in the 


value. This, and the unlucky Chronicle, Cassiodorus wrote 
while still engaged in public affairs; after his retirement his. 
writings were largely, but not wholly, theological; still, even 
when on secular subjects, like his treatise on Spelling, they were 
written specially for the improvement of the brotherhood at 
Squillace. 

Cassio lorus brings Mr. Hodgkin across Boethius,—so he again 
spells him ; we had for some time been taught to drop the “h.” 
He rules, by the way, against the “i” which some wish to- 
thrust into the name of Cassiodorius. It is wonderful in what 
strange relations people do come together. In the Variae the 
founder of the Frankish power, the Clovis of those whom he 
conquered, the Chlodovech or Chlodowiy of his own people, is 
disguised under the strange form of Luduin. Luduin asks 
Theodoric to send him a citharedus, a player of the Greek 
cithara,—not the national harpa of the Franks.  Cassio- 
dorus is set to write to Boethius about this international 
matter. Boethius knew everything, music among the rest; and, 
according to Mr. Hodgkin, he knew theology also. It is very 
hard to believe that the Conxsolatio Philosophix is the work of a 
Christian; Alfred clearly saw the difficulty when he deemed it 
for the edification of his peop!e to give his translation a Christian 
tone which is certainly not to be found in the original. Yet, if 
we accept the evidence of the last lights, the Ancedoton Holder, 
we must believe that the philosopher and consul was really the 
writer of those treatises of orthodox theology, which bear his 
name but which latterly have been held not to be his work. It 
is purely a matter of evidence; the inherent difficulty remains 
the same. Mr. Hodgkin allows that Boethius was anyhow a 
very philosophical Christian, and that he was really more at 
home in writing the pagan Consolatio than in defending the 
Catholic faith. Ranke seems carefully to leave the matter open. 
In his view Boethius shows no signs of Christianity, but says 
nothing contrary to Christianity. This of course is meant to 
apply to the Consolatio; it does not touch the theological 
writings. Of the fate of the philosopher, so far as it concerns 
Theodoric, Mr. Hodgkin has spoken in his greater work; he 
here acquits Cassiodorus of any share in the act which, almost 
alone since the death of Olowakar, throws a shade over the 
glories of the great Gothic reign. 

Not the least valaable part of this Introduction is the chapter 
which Mr. Hodgkin has given to “The Gradations of Official 
Rank in the Later Empire.” We must remember that what- 
ever was in the later Empire went on under the Gothic kings. 
Nothing was abolished, nothing was changed; only one or two 
Gothic institutions, like that of the Saio, were set up alongside 
of the Roman ones. What we have in the Notitia Imperii we 
have in the Variae, only of course things come in a more lively 
shape in the Variae than they doin the Nofitia; we better see 
what kind of people a Prietorian Priefect and a Master of the 
Offices really were. John Lydus too, writing at Constantinople, 
is pressed into the service to explain things at Ravenna; for 
official dignities at Constantinople and at Ravenna were still 
the same. It was a wonderful system even to have grown up 
under Roman Emperors, yet more wonderful to have gone on... 
untouched under a Gothic king. The Roman civil service 
is the glorification of purely official rank, of rank derived 
wholly from the holder’s position in the Imperial service. 
Never was there so elaborate a system; everybody’s duties, 
precedence, titles, are all settled in perfect order; each 
class of dignities has its own honorary epitbet ; Cassiodorus has 
an appropriate and eloquent formula for the bestowal of every 
office. And this official array remains official; it does not 
develop into a hereditary nobility, like that which grew out of 
personal service about Teutonic kings. And the whole system 
goes on alongside of no small survivals of the magistrates of 
the ancient commonwealth, the commonwealth whose name— 
respublicain Latin, voasrei% in Greek—still lives on. The Senate, 
the consulship, the patriciate, are still there, and the patriciate 
alone has changed its nature. The Senate and the consuls are 
still the Senate and consuls of the commonwealth, utterly over- 
shadowed by the Emperor and his official host, but capable of 
action in their old character on any pressing emergency. Nowhere 
isthe whole idea of the Gothic rule of Italy better put forth 
than where, in the formula for bestowing the consulship, 
Theodoric, or Cassiodorus for him, explains to the newly 
appointed magistrate that he is to have all the pleasures of 
the consular dignity, while the Gothic king takes all the toil. 
But in the many matters suggested by Mr. Hodgkin’s Intro- 





doubtless one-sided; but its very one-sidedness was part of its 


duction, we are almost forgetting that it is an Introduction, and 
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‘that the substance of the book before us lies in the “ condensed 


translation ” of the Variae. The twelve books of Variae, it is to 
be remembered, are a collection, made by Cassiodorus himself, 
of his official writings, whether put forth in his own name or 
in the names of the successive kings whom he served. Tirst 
come five books of letters, despatches, whatever we please to 
eall them, written by Cuassiodorus in the name of Theodoric, 
addressed some to foreign kings, some to various officials, some 
to the whole mass of his subjects, Gothic and Roman. (‘ Uni- 
versis Gothis et Romanis,” a formula exactly answering to the 
“ Franciet Angli” of our own Norman kings.) These despatches 
set forth the whole policy of the great Goth, foreign and 
domestic; they are in fact the history of his time. Then come 
two books of formule for the bestowal of all manner of offices, 
great and small, a collection followed at a humble distance by 
Teutonic Marculf and others. All is ready to hand in an 
eloquent style; the future king or his minister has only to put 
in the name of the particular person. Then come three books 
of despatches of the same kind as those under Theodoric, but 
written in the names of the kings that came after him, even down 
to the time when the great war for Italy has already begun. Lastly 
are two books of letters written by Cassiodorus, not in the name 
of any king, but in his own name as Praetorian Preefect. These 
are necessarily later than the time of Theodoric, as Cassiodorus 
did not obtain that office till after his death. It is of this great 
collection of official documents that Mr. Hodgkin gives us a 
“condensed translation.” Now this suggests one or two 
questions. How far is a translation, and above all a “con- 
densed translation,” an allowable work? Is there any one who 
is likely to want a translation of Cassiodorus? At the first 
flush of the matter we are tempted to say that the “general 
reader ” will not care for Cassiodorus at all, and that the special 
scholar will like him better in the original text. And from one 
point of view this is undoubtedly true. But Cassiodorus being 
Cassiodorus, there is another side to the question. In the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries we must be prepared for very 
wonderful things in the way of Latin writing. Perhaps 
no one ever clothed such admirable matter in so detest- 
able a style as Ammianus Marcellinus. But when we get on to 
Cassiodorus, it has become more than a question of style. Fine 
writing in his day was more than fine writing; he who would 
win the praise of eloquence and of rising above the “humble” 
style was bound, not only to put his thoughts that were to the 
purpose into the most stilted language possible, but to cram in 
a crowd of other thoughts, or at least sayings, which were not 
to the purpose at all. Mr. Hodgkin remarks that the style of 
Cassiodorus reminds him of the very tallest talk of a modern 
newspaper; one might perhaps go a little further, and say that, 
not only his style but a good deal of his matter, reminds us of 
the wonderful things that are daily telegraphed from Paris to 
Printing-House Square. Sometimes indeed the elder writer 
has the advantage. When he writes in the King’s name to 
announce his own appointment to a great office, he can 
sing his own praises yet more directly than even a special 
correspondent can. Sometimes indeed a yet more cruel com- 
parison suggests itself. Cassiodorus sometimes reminds one 
of a foolish lad in an examination, who thinks it neces- 
sary to show oft all that he knows, whether it is any 
answer to the question or not, and to throw it into forms of 
words as far removed as may be from his own natural speech. 
Cassiodorus undoubtedly knew a great deal, and he was anxious 
to show off all that he knew. He was evidently specially fond 
of natural history, and of remarking physical phenomena of all 
kinds. So he thrusts in his knowledge of this kind at every 
moment, let it have never so little to do with the matter in 
hand. Has he to rebuke the Prwpositus Faustus because the 
ships have not brought the corn that they ought to have brought 
from Apulia and Calabria? Under the guise of a delicate 
sarcasm, he goes into the whole manners aud customs of the 
torpedo and the sucking-fish, one of which, he suggests, may 
have hindered the vessels from sailing. And so with all the 
rest ; there is hardly a letter of which half at least has nothing 
to do with the matter in hand; if there is nothing else, there is 
at least a good stock of commonplace moralising in grand 
language. In all this there is no particular blame to Cassio- 
dorus; it was what his age thought fine. As a rule then most 
of the letters in the Variae, certainly all the long ones, might, 
as a mere matter of business, have with great advantage been 
made a great deal shorter. The matter that is thrust in 
merely to be fine is not necessarily without its value. In any 








a 
case it illustrates the man and his age, and it often tells Us 
something on incidental points. Still it is a clog to the real 
matter in hand. Herein comes the true use of Mr, Hodgkin’s 
“condensed translation.” It is not a substitute for the original 
even in the sense in which other translations may be substituted, 
Its real value is as an index on a large scale. We find a refer. 
ence to Cassiodorus in some book that we are reading, or we 
remember that something is in Cassiodorus, and we forget 
whereabouts, or we wish to sce whether Cassiodorus says any. 
thing about a particular matter. The reference on the ordinary 
index sends us to such a letter in such a book of the Variqu, 
But what are we to do when we get there? If all that we are 
concerned with is the sending of the ciéharwdus to the Frankish 
king, must we read through the whole of Cassiodorus’ discourse 
on music before we get to it? We turn to Mr. Hodgkin's “cop. 
densed translation,” that is, his enlarged index, and we see the 
substance of the letter; we see what it has really bearing on 
the matter about which we are in search. We can thus turn to 
the original, and study either the whole letter or only such 
parts of it as immediately concern us, as we may feel disposed, 
In this way we hold that the “ condensed translation” has its 
use even for the advanced and serious student. But whether 
it was worth the while of a scholar like Mr. Hodgkin to 
stop in the midst of his great history to give other students of hig 
period this somewhat mechanical help,—that is another ques. 
tion. After all, perhaps it was worth while. If Mr. Hodgkin 
had not made the condensed translation, he would most likely 
not have written the Introduction. And the Introduction, as a 
thorough and scholar-like monograph, which, as being a mono. 
graph, gives the writer the opportunity —indeed, makes it his 
duty--to go more minutely into many points than he was likely 
to do in his general history, stands in the first rank of such 
writings. 

One or two more casual thoughts. There is a great deal well 
worth reading by those whom Mr. Hodgkin may stir up to an 
interest in Cassiodorus and his master, in the first volume of the 
fourth part of Ranke’s Weltgeschichte, and, where one might have 
less expected to find it, in a small treatise by Hans von Schubert, 
Die Unterwerfung der Alamannen unter die Franken, Strassburg, 
1884. And let all men bear in mind that, of the four names of 
our author, Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, the fourth 
is not, as one would be apt to think, a title of office, but is one 
of his hereditary surnames. He himself uses it alone, and 
Gregory the Great corresponds with an Abbot Senator, very 
likely of the same family. That Senator should become a 
senator is no more wonderful than if some one among ourselves 
bearing the surname of Baron, Earl, or Duke, were to be raised 
to one of those ranks in the peerage. And so we thank Mr. 
Hodgkin for our further introduction to the man who was, as 
Schubert, boldly but with a good deal of truth, ventured to put 
it, at one time of his life the last literary statesman of ancient 
Rome, and at another the first literary monk of the Middle Ages, 


BROWN’S DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS.* 
Wuen the editor of this unique compilation speaks of William 
Ayrton as “the founder of that healthy school of criticism 
which is now practised almost universally by living English 
writers,” we are naturally led to expect that his own endeavours 
will be animated by a spirit akin to that of which he speaks in 
so laudatory a strain. The plan of the work and its limitations 
as given in the Preface—the suppression of all ‘ anecdotal and 
gossipy matter,” and the restriction of notices of foreign musi- 
cians to “such as claim attention by their acknowledged 
eminence, or by their connection in any way with Britain ”—are, 
in the presence of other and more ambitions works, judicious 
and natural. It only remains, therefore, for the critic to see 
how the editor has redeemed his promises, and falfilled his 
pledge of adherence to the “healthy” school of musical criti- 
cism which we believe to be implied in the sentence already 
quoted. And as digestion is essential to health, there is no 
reason why we should not literally accept the metaphor con- 
tained in the statement that the “critical remarks occurring 
here and there throughout the work are generally digests from 
a collation of opinions by writers of authority.” Thus, on the 
very first page, Mr. Brown gives usa taste of his literary quality 
and predilection for mixed metaphor, following up the impres- 
sion, on the second, by the observation that “the notices of 








* Biographical Dictionary of Musicians ; witha Bibliography of English Writings 
on Music, By James D. Brown, Mitchell Library, Glasgow, Paisley: A. Gardner. 
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“ Nativity ” (for birth) and “ didactic” are also words of which 
Mr. Brown is enamoured; but his most remarkable achieve- 
ments in this line are (1), ‘‘prolificacy,” (2), “ prolifigacy.” 
The former term is applied to Haydn and Offenbach, the 
latter to Handel; and before their polysyllabic grandeur, whole 
sentences like “ the rise of the romantic departure,” “ strings of 
phrases plastered together,” are tame and ineffectual. In this 
connection, it is worthy of notice that the most “ prolificate ” or 
“ prolifigate’’ English composer, as far as we can make out, is a 
Mr. Hamilton Clarke, who has already reached Opus 214, a feat 
which places him on a par with Raff, who was notoriously 
“ prolifigate.”’ Another little eccentricity of Mr. Brown’s is his 
fondness for saying of a living vocalist that he or she “has 
sang.” This can hardly be the fault of the printer, for it occurs 
in six several cases that we have noticed. 

Mr. Brown's style is so infectious, that we shall surely be 
pardoned, in conclusion, for expressing our opinion,—That if he 
could only have divested himself of his insular standpoint, this 
volume might have proved of considerable didactic value. As 
it stands, it cannot fail to afford considerabie amusement to 
readers who are at all tinctured with an academic attitude. 
Orthographically, Mr. Brown does not fathom the heights 
scaled by Mr. Leicester, nor for unconscious humour may he 
fitly be said to compete with the talented author of Huglish as 
She is Spoke. Still, his blending of arid baldness with purple 
patches, homespun statement with indiscreet metaphor, has 
never been surpassed by any of the writers now before the 
public, and he is otherwise industrious and irrelevant. 





THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD.* 

Sreryrax’s new book is so fall of matter and big with thought, 
so varied in its contents, and so rich in suggestion, that any one 
of its divisions might easily be made the subject of a separate 
review. One of the most interesting chapters, and that to which 
many readers will give the greatest attention, is the chapter 
headed, “ Why is Russia a Conquering Country?” For the 
question is one the right answering of which deeply concerns our 
relations with the greatest of European States and the tran- 
quillity of our Indian possessions, and the wrong answering of 
which may not only involve this country in heavy expenditure, but 
give rise to dire alarms and a portentous war. Hence the opinions 
of a writer like Stepniak, who is at once an ardent patriot and 
a warm admirer of England and free institutions, and who has 
sources of information and opportunities for observation which 
ouly a born Russian can command, are of the highest value, and 
merit the attention both of publicists and statesmen. Russia, 
in his belief, is a conquering country because it is despotically 
ruled. It may be objected to this that Stepniak is a preju- 
diced witness,—that being an avowed rebel against the existing 
régime, he sees in it the root of all evil, and is actuated more by 
a desire to discredit the antocracy than to deliver an impartial 
judgment. Bat he gives such abundant reason for the faith 
that is in him, and adduces so many facts in support of his con- 
clusions, that even those who may refuse to adopt his views can 
hardly fail to be impressed by his arguments. This is what he 
8i1ys:— 

A free government does not exclude the possibility of wars, as 
the example of Enrope has shown only too well. But in autocratic 
States, the ambition and cupidity of the masters is a weighty and an 
additional cause of strife. And the overpowering strength of Russia, 
together with its geographical position, is particularly adapted to give 
full play to such propensities in its ralers. Russia, alone among 
European States, is a conquering State in these days. Of late the 
total ruin of the moral prestige of the Government, and the growing 
disaffection among all classes of society, have converted into a sort 
of moral necessity what was formerly a mere luxury. The Tzar must 
look on external wars as an oft-tried expedient to divert the storm 
of discontent from internal questions... . . . Aud what is very 
remarkable and characteristic of the present intellectual condition of 
the Russian people, is the fact that the public opinion of this most 
pacific of all coantries seems at first sight to possess an easily 
excitable Jingoism, making such criminal expedients particularly easy. 
Whenever there is some diplomatic complication, and some smell of 
powder in the air, the Russian Press seems as if intoxicated all at 
once, with a warlike spirit, and provided the trouble lasts for some time, 
society seems to be ablaz2. . . . . . When the Government gives the 
signal, there are dozens of papers ready to take the hint, and cheer 
for war as they would have cheered for peace, at the bidding of the 
authorities.” 

On these occasions, moreover, the cry for war is swollen by many 
who hate strife hardly less than they detest the Government. 
Rendered reckless by the wretchedness of their daily lives, they 





* The Rus:ian Storm-Cloud; or, Russia in her Relation to Ne‘ghbouring 
Countries, By Stepniak. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 





feel, rightly or wrongly, that as things caunot be made Worsg 
any change must needs be for the better. It was thus in 1467 
when war with Germany was in the air, and again during the 

late Afghan difficulty; and to the same cause may be aseribed 

in the opinion of our author, more than half the “ nationalist” 
excitement which preceded the Bulgarian War. But these 
patriotic outbursts, though affording the Government an admit. 
able excuse for going to war, are never the cause of war, The 
Czar can either suppress or disregard them, as he may please, 
War may be made in the interest of the dynasty or from 
high (or low) political considerations, but never out of deference 
to the popular will, In a country where the people are yoic, 
less, where there is neither freedom of the Press nor right of 
meeting, and the presentation of a petition is punished as a 
crime, public opinion can have no real existence. If, hoy. 
ever, the nation could be consulted, wars of conquest 
would never be sanctioned. The peasants, who form the 
vast majority of the people, who furnish both the sinews of war 
and food for powder, want nothing so much as peace, and would 
vote for it as one man. On the other hand, there is one class of 
the community outside the official class who, though small iy 
number, are great in influence, which they almost invariably 
usein favour of war. These are the traders and manufacturers, 
whose power lies in the fact that they are the only subjects of 
the Czar contented with their lot and well affected to his 
government. The nobles, heavily hit by the emancipation of the 
serfs, and now all but ruined by the depreciation of land, ae 
moody and discontented; the peasants, though loyal to the person 
of the Czar, detest his ministers; the Army is contaminated 
with sedition; while many of the town workmen and the 
great majority of the edacatel are either actual conspirators 
or potential rebels. So it comes to pass that traders are the 
only body whom the Government can thoroughly trust. Forthe 
most part imperfectly educated, they care nothing for freedom, 
give their minds altogether to business, and repay the favours 
lavished on them by the State with unswerving devotion. Itis 
to encourage this class, to increase their power and multiply 
their numbers, that the Russian tariff has been made even more 
protective than that of the United States; and in the hope of 
finding them fresh markets, the boundaries of the Empire hare 
been pushed to the frontiers of Afghanistan. 


On the otker hand, as Stepniak well puts it, the masters 
of Russia have their legs confined in stocks which tighten in 
proportion as their greed for territory increases. “ The material 
decomposition, the financial difficulties, the disorder in all 
branches of the Administration, including the Army, exercise 
the most salutary and cooling effect even on those who govern 
Russia.” In answer to the question whether Russia cherishes 
hostile designs against India, he says that though some such 
idea may occasionally cross the miads of St. Petersburg raler, 
it would be doing the Government of the Czar too much honour 
to attribute to it any strongly marked line of conduct whatever. 
Its policy in home matters is uncertain, vacillating, and contra 
dictory. The Czar’s Ministers “live from hand to mouth, 
thinking only how they can get through the day, and not 
knowing in the evening what they are going to do on the 
morrow.” Can it be that men so wanting in decision, so halting 
in opinion as to domestic matters, act in foreign affairs with the 
constancy of aim and steadiness of purpose for which English 
Russophobists give them credit? Is it not rather the fact that 
in both these branches of administration the Government follows 
the impulse of external events, and yields to the pressure 
of the moment, without any fixed plan for the future 
Stepniak regards the idea of an immediate campaign against 
India as an absurdity. Russia does not possess the materiil 
forces necessary for so vast an enterprise, her finances are in as 
evil plight as those of Turkey, and though her Army is formid- 
able in numerical strength, and excellent so far as the personnel 
is concerned, it is eaten up by the gangrene of official pect 
lation, which “ makes greater ravages in its ranks than aly 
enemy with whom it has had to cope.” Let any who doubts 
this read the chapter entitled “The Russian Army and its 
Commissariat.” 


Stepniak has naturally much to say concerning the posi- 
tion and prospects of the revolutionary party, and he give 
incidentally some interesting information as to the religious 
condition of the people, which may be thus summarised,—the 
educated classes are Atheists, the members of the Orthodor 
Church heathens. Faith is found only among the sects,—“ al 
he truly religious elements of Russia are comprised in thew. 
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The number of sectarians is reckoned at fifteen millions, and 


they are continually increasing. ee Their religion is a living 

wer, inspiring and confirming all their political and social 

conceptions. They are the greatest moral force which moves 
the Russian peasantry, and their tendencies are necessarily 
Oppositionist and anti-Governmental.” As the Nihilists belong 
to the educated class, they are naturally unbelievers; yet they 
do not, as has been erroneously supposed, seek to destroy either 
the official culte or the unrecognised religions. The former is so 
unreal and hollow, that it would not be worth destroying; and 
dissent, including as it now does one-fourth of the rural popu- 
lation, may one day range itself on the side of revolution. 

Asimilar misconception prevails as to the supposed anarchist 
tendencies of Nihilism. Nihilists, it is true, hold Socialistic 
views; but views are one thing, demands another, and they ask 
only for such political reforms as would convert the autocracy 
into a limited monarchy with free institutions, and afford the 
people an opportunity of controlling their own destinies. The 
Government, however, will not grant this opportunity :— 

“Jttabooed not only Socialism, but everything tending to the good 

of the nation, to progress, and to general liberty. This necessitated 
a political struggle, and the battle began all along the line. The 
Socialists, recruited from among the well-to-do as well as from among 
the workmen, were the first to assume the initiative, and remained 
the most ardent in carrying it through. Was it because they are 
Socialistic ? No; Socialism in itself has little to do with it. They 
possessed in the highest degree what urges people to similar struggles : 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, and the unbounded ardour of serving their 
country. A pure ‘liberal,’ a man believing in political freedom as 
the ultimate perfection of human society, may unite quite fraternally 
with their efforts.” 
And, in point of fact, the movement which was begun by 
Socialists is gradually losing its special character, and becoming 
throughly national and patriotic. It has been joined by many 
military officers and civilians, whe have little or no sympathy 
with Socialism :— 

“Thus, we may say that the Nihilist movement, which some fifteen 

years ago was commenced by a set of young enthusiasts of Socialistic 
creed, now under the influence of internal causes and the great spread 
of disaffection in the country, is tending to transform itsclf into 
avast patriotic revolutionary party, composed of people of various 
shades of opinion, united in a common effort to destroy a tyranny 
obnoxious to all. They want to substitute for it a national govern- 
ment, in which all shall possess the possibility of working pacifically 
for the good of the country. Nothing can be more moderate, more 
just, nor give them a greater right to say they are working for the 
common good.” 
That this hope will sooner or later be realised seems to us as 
certain as any event which has not yet come to pass well can 
be. The method and time of its accomplishment are necessarily 
matters of conjecture. Stepniak counts much on the growing 
disaffection of the Army, and he quotes a letter from an officer, 
lately published in Navodnaia Volia Messenger, in which occurs 
the following significant passage:—“It is not the cunning of 
revolutionary propagandists that urges us to side with the 
Revolution; it is the Government itself,—the Government 
which every hour makes of its officers gaolers, executioners, 
gendarmes, and the servants of every swindler.” 

An open insurrection without the active or passive co-opera- 
tion of the military is, of course, out of the question. But 
the coincidence of a palace revolution or a partial mutiny with 
agrarian disturbances and an insurrection supported by the 
Nihilists, is quite on the cards, and would of a surety be 
fatal to the dynasty. This contingency is far from improbable, 
The national finances are in utter disorder, the peasants, im- 
poverished by a bad fiscal system, and by a succession of lean 
years, crushed with taxation, and maltreated by the agents of 
power, are ripe for rebellion, not against the Czar, whom they 
regard as semi-divine, but against his Ministers and tax- 
gathers, who, as they believe, usurp his authority and criminally 
hide from him the sufferings of his people. They would, in fact, 
rebel against the Czar’s Government in the name of the Czar. 
All the same, the rising would have to be dealt with as a 
veritable insurrection, and might have political results of the 
last importance. Yet even in the most favourable circumstances, 
the revolutionists, as Stepniak frankly admits, will have to 
encounter enormous difficulties. “With a much stronger 
tyranny against us than the Italian, whose struggle for liberty 
was the direst, we have to organise, on the soil of the enemy, in 
4 country swarming with spies, what the Italian patriots could 
Prepare on friendly ground. Such work presents incalculable 
Perils and difficulties, and the further the conspiracy extends, 

the greater is the danger of its discovery. The revolutionary 
organisation may incorporate once more hundreds of the military 





and thousands of civilians, and this only to be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed in its bloom, to rise and once more be destroyed; the 
dreadful test being repeated again and again before arriving at 
the glorious and longed-for day of open battle.” 

But however desirable, it is by no means certain that Russian 
revolutionists will have the patience to bide their time, and keep 
to purely insurrectional methods. Russians, as the author 
observes, though born in an icy country, are nervous and 
excitable :— 

**The word ‘terrorism’ has been uttered by the most popular of 
cur clandestine periodicals, and it will not be at all surprising if we 
hear now and then of violent attempts against the persons of various 
representatives of the Government. It is 2 dreadful thing to take in 
one’s own hands to decide the life or death of men whose guilt would 
be better judged by the country. But it is the greatest injustice to 
set against Russian patriots as an accusation what is their dire 
necessity. No manor woman living in political conditions so entirely 
different from the Russian bas a right to condemn them before know- 
ing what these conditions are. And no Russian, however moderate 
he be, who knows and feels for the wrongs of his country, has con- 
demned them in the past, nor ever will condemn them in the future.” 
That last assertion is certainly untrue, unless there be nota 
single Russian left who is also a Christian. 

We cannot take our leave of this remarkable book without 
calling attention to the author's sensible and acute observations 
on Socialism. Though himself an avowed Socialist, he is no 
believer in the possibility of a social revolution. Political 
changes may be accomplished by violence, a street-fight may 
cause the destruction of a Minister on the downfuall of a dynasty ; 
but the economic chauges involved in the Socialistic idea can be 
brought about only by general consent and voluntary co-opera- 
tion in tentative measures deliberately taken and extending over 
a considerable period of time. Socialism, in short, he believes, 
is an affair of evolution, not of revolution; people cannot be 
coerced into it, they must be educated up to it. ‘This process of 
evolution is now going on, and some of our readers may be 
surprised to learn that, in Stepniak’s opinion, it is going on 
nowhere so rapidly as in England. We are all, he says, becoming 
Socialists without knowing it; and if, as he avers, the future is 
with Socialism, nothing could weil be more satisfactory than the 
gradual and insensible transformation whose advent he discerns 
and whose success he predicts. But of course Stepniak defines 
Socialism in his own way, before he can assert that England is 
succumbing to Socialistic ideas. Whatever may be thought of 
his theories, the methods he proposes are greatly to be preferred 
to those of the peculiar philanthropists who would begin an era 
of peace and universal brotherhood by indiscriminate plunder 
and a general conflagration. 


AUSTRALASIA.* 

Dr. Tayror’s little book is in its way unique, and is a far more 
valuable contribution to the literature of the Australian 
Colonies and our knowledge of them than many far more 
bulky volumes produced by the ordinary traveller. Dr. Taylor 
is a botanist and geologist, with eyes specially trained for vege- 
tation and the structure of the earth, but able to see other things 
too, and with a power of conveying general impressions of the 
look of things not always found in the man of science, still less 
in the ordinary globe-trotter. We have been almost done to 
death with the patriarch squatters who shear a thousand flocks, 
who have all the patriarchal hospitality and a very large share 
of the patriarchal land-hunger, and jealousy, aud contempt of 
every one but themselves, and especially of the agriculturist. 
We have been treated ad nausea to the gold-digger of Bret 
Harte, and the sugar-planter whose philanthropic desire to flood 
Australia with coolies and niggers is restrained by the envy of 
the white working man. It is a positive relief to turn to a 
book which deals with the physical aspect of the country and 
its natural features in an exact and yet picturesque way. The 
key-note of the book, in this respect, may be found in the start- 
ling statement that Australia, instead of being a new country, 
is emphatically an old country. Its geology, its zoology, its 
flora and fauna, are not “the last result of time,” but the old 
order which has never given place to new :— 

“Europe has (in places, at least, if not altogether) been many 
times submerged, re-elevated, crumpled up in places with mountain 
chaing, and all the time the greater part of the Australian continent 


has been undisturbed. . And so through the later geological 
periods, Australia bas been a kind of zoological and botanical ‘ark,’ 





* Our Island Continent: a Naturalist’s Holiday in Anstralit. By Dr. J. Ey 
Taylor, F.LS., F.G.8., &e. London: Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledze.—Climate and Health in Australasia, Edited by James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. 
London: Searle and Co. 
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in which the animals abundart in Europe and America during the 


Secondary epoch of geolugy, and the plants which were eaually turning into evergreens. Eveu the politics of the peop! 


luxuriant there daring the Tertiary period (all of which, hosvever, 
have been long extinct), have been preserved. This is the reason 
why the fauna and flora of Australia differ so essentially from those 
of other great regions of the earth’s surface. No two planets of the 
solar system could present a greater botanical and zoological contrast 
than Australia and Europe do at the present time. And yet, in the 
Eocene period, the conditions were so reversed, that when Professor 
Unger had to write bis celebrated essay on Tertiary fossil botany, he 
entitled it ‘ New Holland in Kurope.’ ” 


In fact, the naturalists and the geologists see in Australia 
the animals and plants which in Europe he only knows 
as fossils “restored” with infinite care by Owens and 
Darwins. Thus, the kangaroo represents to-day the marsupial 
animals which used to jump about Europe thousands of years 
ago, before they gave way to the placental mammals of our time. 
‘The first mammals to be created were those now characteristi- 
cally Australian kinds. They made their appearance in what is 
now Great Britain during the Triassic period, avd they continued 
to represent the highest forms of animal life both in Hurope 
and America during the entire Secondary epoch. In America 
they are still represented by the living species of opossum.” In 
the same way, the 140 varieties of gum-tree represent the 
proteacess which in geological periods used to flourish in 
Europe; “and at Bournemouth and on the Continent we have 
a rich collection of fossil plants, many of them belonging to this 
very ancient order.” To the naturalist, in fact, Australia is what 
England is to the ordinary Australian. ‘“ He regards them [the 
kangaroo and the gum-tree} as an educated Australian travelling 
for the first time regards the places and ruins with which our 
English history is inextricably bound up.” The European world, 
by the way, has lost something by losing its gum-trees. There are 
specimens of these monsters of an early world over four hundred 
feet high, higher even than the big trees of the Yosemite Valley, 
in California, higher than the tallest spire in Christendom. The 
gum-tree, however, is rapidly disappearing even in Australia. The 
most characteristic mark of forest-scenery there now, near the 
settled districts, is the collection of ‘ white, naked vegetable 
ghosts,’ the dead or dying gum-trees, which are “ ringed” for 
the sake of killing them, because they are not good for pasture, 
as they spoil the grass by shedding their bark, and being 
possessed of vertical instead of horizontal leaves, afford no 
shelter to the sheep. What effect this will have upon the 
climate remains to be seen. Dr. Taylor clearly thinks it is 
dangerous; but he points out that “ herbaceous plants, if there 
be sufficient of them, will act as well as trees, perhaps better,” 
and he hopes that the adage, “ Rain follows the plough,” will 
prove true of Australia. Happily, there are some native trees 


which are spared,—the blackwoods, for instance, a kind of 


acacia the oddity of which is that its foliage ‘is not produced 
by true leaves, but by flattened leaf-stalks.” ‘ Many of the 
acacias have acquired this habit of converting their leaf- 
stalks, by flattening, into true leaf functionaries, so that true 
leaves are not required. It is curious, however, to sce 
how every young seedling ‘blackwood,’ the first year it 
puts forth leaves, prodaces the ancient characteristic true 
pinnated leaves; the second year there are fewer of these, and 
the phyllodes appear; the third year phyllodes are in the 
majority, and the pinnated leaves few or absent; the fourth 
year probably no true leaves appear at all. The life of every 
young blackwood thus recapitulates the life-history of the 
changes which have taken place in the leaf arrangements of 
the tribe.” But the oddest thing of all is, that if the leaf-stalks 
are attacked by gall insects, the trees “ develop true pinnated 
leaves at their ends, as if they reverted to the ancestral habit 
of their class as soon as they discovered the newer arrangement 
had failed.” How animals as well as plants can adapt their 
arrangements to their circumstances in this way is also well 
illustrated by the ‘ poison plant,” which grows abundantly in 
South Australia. Newly introduced sheep eat it and die. he 
older ones, bred in the place, never touch it. The rabbits, 
again, are over-running the country, because they have so 
adapted themselves to the country that they not only 
breed all the year round, but climb walls, ran up hollow trees 
like opossums, and even take to the water and swim across 
rivers. More curious still is the fact that European trees have 
a little trouble at first, as they think that the Australian 
summer is going to be winter, and shed their leaves accordingly ; 
but after three or four years they change their habits, and shed 
their leaves in the Australian winter, which is our summer. 
Some of them, like the rabbits, however, are beginning to find 





the winter so mild that they refuse to die down at all, and pn 


5 1¢ ha 
changed faces. In South Australia, ‘the working men are Puy 


tectionists. They object to imported manufactured articles even 
from the adjacent Colonies, because thereby wages are kept up 
On the other hand, the farmers— especially corn: growers—being 
short of labour, are Free-traders, for they want to get their 
ploughing and reaping machines as good and cheap as they can 
be.” 

We must now part from this interesting book, commending 
to those who seek for fine scenery the author’s description of 
Western Victoria, a land made beautiful by extinct volcanoes, 
and his description of Sydney and its neighbouring Blue 
Mountains. Altogether it would seem, from Dr. Taylor's account, 
that the lines of the Australians are laid in pleasant places, 
If they can only get English fruit-trees to grow, and cop. 
quer the tendency to drought by the extension of forests ang 
cultivation, Australia will be the paradise of the earth, 

The series of little handbooks on the climate and health of 
Australasia, edited by Mr. Bonwick, show, however, that the 
mainland of Australia is not a paradise at present. De. Taylor 
was there in the winter, and did not experience the hot winds 
that blow from the central deserts, nor did he venture into the 
tropical Queensland. Whether the progress of settlement 
will improve the climate, or whether it will be stopped 
in the interior by the climate, is still a problem. There 
is some reason to think that artesian wells may make fit 
pasture-ground of what is now desert, and that judicious storage 
of water and irrigation may make the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. But it is difficult to see how the tropical Northern terri. 
tory of South Australia or North Queensland can ever become 
a favourable country for Europeans. But whatever may happen 
to these districts, it is certain that the Southern coasts, and 
still more certain that the island of Tasmania, are admirably 
suited for Europeans; and it is certain, above all, that New 
Zealand is only a more beautiful, more varied, and more fertile 
England in the Antipodes. Au enterprising paterfamiliae, 
seeking where to plant his boy with the best prospects for that 
boy's future family, would tend to select New Zealand above 
all lands where the flag of England waves or where English 
men resort. 


A FRENCH WRITER ON THE TONQUIN CAMPAIGN 
Tue French campaign in Tonquin and Formosa of 1883 85 
afforded the first practical evidence as to the reality of the mili- 
tary progress of China since the allied forces of Kngland and 
France marched on Pekin in 1850; and although it may belong 
before we possess a fairly complete and thoroughly trustworthy 
history of the campaign, it is possible to acynire from the 
accounts of the different newspaper correspondents who saw 
portions of the operations, a fair idea of the whole. The ad- 
vantage of being able to correct these impressions by the perusal 
of a purely French narrative is not to be denied, and M. Rollet 
de l'Isle enjoyed exceptional advantages for forming a clear 
opinion on the military and naval lessons of the war, in most 
of the naval incidents of which he took an individual par’, 
M. Rollet de I’Isle, a naval engineer, was sent out in November, 
1883, to Tonquin, to prepare maps of the country, and to make 
soundings along the coast, as the existing charts were very 
imperfect and inaccurate. On this work he was employed until 
June, 1885 (not 1886, as a misprint on p. 252 would indicate), 
and during these eighteen months he served in the Min River, 
off Formosa, avd at the Pescadores, as well as in the Songed 
Delta. Many of his maps and drawings were lost in the wreck 
of a French transport off Guardafui, but the loss does not seem 
to have been irreparable, as he hal kept copies of his drawing’. 
His narrative takes the form of a diary, which is enlivened by 
pen-and-ink sketches that sometimes show considerable merit. 
M. de I’Isle writes in the highest terms of Admiral Courbet, the 
commander with whom he was brought most into contact, and 
deplores his sudden death as a lamentable and irreparable loss 
for his country. While talking of the French commanders, we 
may note that our author mentions a trick the Anamese had 
of giving nicknames to them. Thus, General de Négrier was 
called ‘“ Maoulen,” or “the quick ;” General Britre de 'Isle 
was “ Man-man,” or “the one who took things quietly ;” and 
General Millot, “ Toi,” or “the slow one.” M. de I’Isle remarks 
that this showed a certain want of respect, which he attributed 


——— 


* Au Tonkin et dans les Mevs de Chine: Souvenii's et Cropris, 1983-85, Par M. 
Rollet de l’Isle, Paris: E, Plon, Nourrit, et Cie, 1°86, 
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—" . 
the national inclination for blague. M. de I’'Isle mentions 
. 1 other traits of character which show the Anamese to 
we good qualities, while the conduct of the corps known 
«Tjrailleurs Anamites ” would establish their claim to 
Of course, the chief value of this book consists in its 


have 
as the 


. 
clio on the engagements with the Black Flags and the 
pore Fleet. On the former subject the author writes at 


econd-hand, ag his visit to Hanoi during the lull preceding the 
dial on Sontay marks the limit of his tour in the Delta, and 
a following extract will be sufficient to illustrate what he 
has to say about the most desperate encounter of the whole 


campaign :— 

“Some additional detai!s about Sontay, which is here the sole 
subject of conversation. In the attack on the forts of Phusa, on 
December 14th, at the angle of the two dykes, the Turcos charged 
with such impetuosity that their officers could not restrain them. 
They had, in consequence, to be called back ; but on seeing the 
Marine Infantry going in front of them, they again rushed forward 
like madmen. ‘There were in this first attack 250 men hors de combat 
out of a total of 358 in the two affairs, aud moreover, a high propor- 
tion of officers. When the Turcos, after their repulse, got into the 
enemy’s entrenchments they committed a frightful carnage, being 
exasperated by the sight of the headless corpses of their comrades 
qho had fallen in the first assault. The Foreign Legion showed 
admirable discipline, and the steadiness and bravery of the Anamese 
sharpshooters were much praised. Under the fire of the ramparts 
they delivered several volleys with a precision which fil!ed our officers 
with astonishment. .... . The entrenchments were formidable, and 
if they had had more artillery, it would have been very difficult to 
even approach them.” 


The earlier part of M. de I'Isle’s visit was passed with the 
squadron at its anchorage in Halong Bay, where the chief 
occupations were fruitless attempts to discover a harbour, and 
equally abortive efforts to capture some of the many pirates 
who infested the neighbouring archipelago of Fai-tsi-long, and 
whose sampans covered this part of the Gulf of Tonquin. The 
pirates confined their depredations to plundering their weaker 
neighbours. But the French being, as it were, the representa- 
tives of order, felt bound to take some measures to preserve 
tranquillity, and to pnt a stop to the marauding tendencies of 
these half-fishermen, half-pirates; but their good intentions 
proved barren of result. In the first place, it was very difficult 
to tell a piratical sampan from a peaceful one, and the I’rench 
could devise no better means of discovery than the fact of there 
being no women on board, or a total absence of fishing-gear. In 
the second place, the pirates were not at all unpopular with the 
rest of the community, and the French completely failed to 
procure the services of any spies or informers. The following 
anecdote will show the loose way in which the French conducted 
their proceedings :— 


“Tt was to this very commander that I believe the following inci- 
dent happened, which was the subject of general conversation when- 
ever the operations against the pirates were discussed. He had taken 
some score of these gentlemen, and after having ordered them to be 
hung at the yard-arm, had gone down to his cabin. The officer 
entrusted with the task pushed it on as rapidly as possible. So when, 
hearing one of the Anamese crying ont in the most energetic manner, 
Ego sum interpretus, the sailor, not well posted in his Latin, only 
hastened the dénowement, without paying the least attention to the 
unfortunate man’s exclamations. An hour afterwards the commander, 
coming on the bridge, called for his interpreter, and on lifting his 
eyes, saw him swinging overhead. In what country are there not 
judicial mistakes 2” 


To come to the more serious fighting, the following extracts 
relating to the operations in the Min River and the attack on the 
Foochow Arsenal, are culled from a narrative of this event 
extending over thirty pages :— 


_ “Behind us was the point of the Custom House, near which some 
junks were burning in the last stages of a conflagration. At this 
moment the steam launches of our men-of-war, towing barges pro- 
tected with iron bulwarks, turn the point with much precaution, while 
covering it with a shower of projectiles from their Hotchkiss. They 
are sent, under the command of M. de Lapeyrére, for the purpose of 
completing the destruction of the Chinese torpedo-boats which took 
refuge there at the commencement of the action. We saw them dis- 
appear without a single Chinese soldier showing himself on the banks. 
The boats returned late at night, when we were beginning to feel 
anxious for them, Later on, when looking at the Arsenal, which lay 
on our left hand, and the two ships still burning alongside the quay, 
and which in the darkness lit up a portion of the roadstead, it seemed 
tous that the larger of the two had changed its position. and was 
Coming out into the centre of the river. On looking more closely, 
Wwe were able to distinguish a large armed junk pulled by rowers, 
which was towing it in our direction. The plan of the Chinese 
was very obvious. As the current was then on the ebb, they 
Were endeavouring to make this large burning mass drift into 
our midst. We immediately began firing on the junk, which was 
Soon split in two, and sank before it had towed the vessel any 
great distance. The vessel still came on, slowly carried by the 
Ccurrert. While preparing to get under weigh, we riddled it with 





shells. The iron sides were pierced like pasteboard, and the whole 
interior—one mass of flame and black smoke—was exposed to view, 
and as each of the shells struck it, threw up showers of sparks. 
Happily, we had ro need to get under weigh, although some other 
vessels had.” 


M. de l’'Isle then proceeds to give the following account of 
the action of the torpedo-boats during the engagement of 
August 24th :— 


“The honour of the day belongs to the torpedo-boats, but the 
fortune of all was not equal. On the signal being given by the 
Admiral, the ‘46,’ commanded by M. Douzans, set off at half-speed in 
the direction of the ‘Yang-ou.’ It was obliged, in reaching its object, 
to pass alongside the ‘ Fou-sing,’ which was anchored a little down the 
river, and which ought to have been attacked by torpedo-boat No. 45. 
It placed its torpedo under the stern of the ship, which had time, 
notwithstanding the explosion, to reach the shore near the arsenal, 
although it was followed by the fire of the gunboats. At the moment 
when the ‘46’ was reversing engines, its funnel was pierced by a fire- 
lock (bis-caien) from one of the junks anchored near the Pagcda, and 
its bulkheads broken by a shot from the ‘Fou-siog.’ With its 
engine disabled, it drifted away, and we saw it pass under the 
stern of the ‘D’Estaing.’ But the salutes which we thought it was 
paying to the captain of that vessel were really signa!s of distress, 
asking for some one to take them in tow. Very fortunately, the 
‘ Duguay Trouin’ comprehended the situation, and sent it its own 
steam launch. The ‘45’ was less favoured. M. Latour had not been 
able to disengage himself after letting off his torpedo under the stern 
of the ‘ Fou-sing,’ and his torpedo-boat became attached to the 
Chinese vessel. M. de Lapeyrére, seeing the critical position of the 
‘45,’ upon which the men in the ‘ Fou-sing’ showered projectiles 
of all kinds, hastened forward with his little flotilla of steam 
launches. M. de Lapeyrére delivered his two torpedoes under 
the sides of the ‘ Fon-sing.’ One did not explode; but after 
the second exploded, the ‘ Fou-sing’ stopped, having probably 
received some injury to its machinery. It then drifted away. 
Unfortunately, this new success cost us more dear than the first. M. 
Latour was seriously wounded in the eye. After detaching the ‘45,’ 
M. de Lapeyiére collected his little fleet, and perceiving the ‘ Fou- 
sing’ going down the river on fire, he hastened to board her without 
encountering any resistance. The spectacle on board was frightful. 
On deck there were only the fragments of carcases. Everything was 
covered with blood, and a thick smoke rose from the hold. On the 
quarter-deck were the two Chinese officers, who had fallen at their 
post. The Chinese flag was hauled down, and the French hoisted in 
its place. The few Chinese survivors, chiefly stokers, were sent on 
board the ‘Triomphante.’ Many of them were scalded, as one of 
our shots had pierced the boiler.” 


The fighting before Tamsui was less protracted, but it also 
showed the Chinese defence to be a strange mixture of military 
incapacity and human courage, of national ingenuity and 
timidity. With a little less knowledge and a little more daring, 
the French would have experienced a rude reverse :— 


“At 6 in the morning (October 2nd, 1884), while the men were 
washing the decks, a emall column of smoke rose above the New 
Fort, a noise was heard, and a shell burst about 400 métres in front 
of the ‘D’Estaing.’ Immediately the signal was given to engage, 
the men rushed to their guns, and our reply began. Unluckily, the 
sun rose behind us. A thick mist covered the land, and blinded, we 
could discover nothing, while the Chinese saw us with perfect clear- 
ness. This phenomenon was easily to be foreseen, but the idea of 
the Chinese first beginning the action was so entirely new that no one 
credited it as possible. It was said there must be a European pre- 
sent. Whatever the explanation, we fired away for a good hour with- 
out seeing where our shots fell, and consequently without being able 
to correct our aim. By-and-by the haz2 gradually cleared off, and 
we could distinguish the Chinese forts. Our aim had been too high. 
The Chinese shells continued to fall with mathematical regularity, 
always on the same point of the rocks, and to burst there, so that we 
got accustomed to the noise of the fragments scattering around ns. 
We then corrected our fire. The ‘ Triomphante’ and ‘ D’Estaing’ fired 
on the New Fort, the ‘Galissoniére’ proceeded to destroy the White 
Fort, the ‘ Vipére’ bombarded the entrenched camp, which was soon 
on fire. Notwithstanding the 3,000 métres separating us from the 
forts, the pieces of 24 in the turrets of the ‘Triomphante’ accom- 
plished wonders. At the end of an hour, the Chinese fire, never 
very active, stopped altogether.” 


The following description of the celebrated Foreign Legion, 
which bore the brunt of the fighting in Tonquin and also in 
Formosa, will be perused with interest, especially as furnishing 
evidence that it requires seasoned troops to stand unfavourable 
climatic influences :— 


“The Foreign Legion, which occupies the advance posts at Kelung, 
has still a very healthy appearance. All these fellows have just 
arrived from Africa, and one could see that they were fit and well. 
Unfortunately, as much could not be said for the infantry of the 
Marine, exhausted by successive campaigns in Tonquin and Formosa, 
the climates of which are equally fatal. After having suffered from 
the heat and fevers of Tonquin, it had come here direct, where cold 
and ague awaited them. It required exceptional energy to resist for 
six months the frightful weather experienced at Kelung. A con- 
tinual mist and fine rain penetrated everything, and darkening the 
horizon, invested the surroundings with gloom and darkness. These 
brave fellows, despite their emaciated appearance under their 
woollen uniforms, had an air of resolution which showed that they 
were capable of doing anything demanded of them for the honour 
of their country and army.” 
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The true value of this book is the evidence it produces that, 
although her progress has been slow, China is really moving in 
the direction of becoming a great military Power. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——__>——__ 

Grace Bevan; or, the Mystery of Embden Vale. By “J. R.” 
(City of London Publishing Company.)—The author conclades 
this book by saying, “Would you know whether the tendency 
of a book is good or evil, examine in what state of mind 
you lay it down.” Well, the state of mind in which we lay down 
the book is chiefly one of mild surprise at the little care which the 
author has taken with what reads like a first book. Not only are 
the errors of the press extremely numerous, but the narrative, short 
as it is, betrays a good deal of inconsistency. At first Marie is the 
heroine’s goddaughter, then later in the book we learn that she is the 
godchild of two nuns in the Paris convent. At page 278 we are told 
that for many days after the young nun’s profession Grace kept 
her room; but on page 285 it appears that after all these days 
had elapsed, it is still the day of the young nun’s profession. 
Moreover, the narrative is incoherent,—tke kind of narrative in 
which gaps are indicated by asterisks,—and the events are very 
loosely pieced together. The morality of the author is not very 
austere when he (or she) makes Grace say only that she thought the 
conduct of a man who had seduced and abandoned a young girl to 
whom he was sincerely attached, and whom he might very well have 
married if he would, ‘ weak and unmanly,” whereas it was treacherous 
and selfish to the last degree. The clergyman is a mere mist of 
benevolent disinterestedness, and the women generally are ideal 
shadows. But there is a certain indication of power in the scene 
between Manning and his profligate companion, and some of the 
descriptive portions of the book are very pleasing. If this be a first 
effort, there is reason to think that “J. R.” may succeed better 
in future. Even of this little story it may be safely said, that ‘‘ the 
picture would have been better if the painter had taken more pains.” 
Its faults are on the surface; for it has not been carefully written. 
But we feel little doubt that the author could do much better. 

A Mortal Antipathy. First opening of the New Portfolio. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Sampson Low.)—As a novelist, or as an 
essayist, the author of “ Elsie Venner” and “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table’’ is always sure of a welcome. He is one of the 
most original and charming cf living writers, and has the happy art, 
understood so well by Charles Lamb, of winning the reader’s 
sympathy so that he is led to regard him asa personal friend. In 
the introduction to Dr. Holmes’s latest story, he explains what he 
means by the “ New Portfolio,’ and recalls cheerful memories of his 
early literary life. He may be said to have witnessed the creation 
of a national literature. “ At that earlier time,’’ he writes, ‘ Willis 
was by far the most prominent young American author...... 
Longfellow was not yet conspicuous, Lowell was a schoolboy, Emer- 
son was unheard of, Whittier was beginning to make his way against 
the writers with hetter educational advantages whom he was destined 
to outdo and to outlive. Not one of the great histories which have 
done honour to our literature had appeared.’ American literature 
must have been in evil case with N. P. Willis to represent it; but 
that was fifty years ago, and since that day great historians, great 
novelists, and poets of high worth have done at least as much for the 
reputation of the United States as that achieved by her statesmen. 
Among the foremost of these famous men of letters stands Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. His most recent literary venture will not injure 
his fame. In A Mort:l Antipathy, humour and kindly satire abound, 
and the study of a strange idiosyncrasy enables the novelist to make 
use of much curious knowledge. Maurice Kirkwood, a young man 
who is brave, accomplished, and good-looking, owing to a remarkable 
accident in infancy, has such a repugnance to the near presence 
of young women, that any sudden contact with them causes a 
violent derangement of the heart’s action, and endangers life 
itself. This is due, we are told, to a reversed action of the 
nervous centres, the opposite to that felt by a lover in the presence 
of his mistress, Again and agaiv, Kirkwood struggled with 
this feeling; but the result was terrible, leaving him insensible 
and almost pulseless. He had been told by a gipsy that the cause 
of the disease would one day prove its cure, and he cherishes the 
hope that, as like cures like, some lovely woman may lift the curse 
from his life. And the curse is removed at last in an American 
village which he had chosen for a temporary residence. Howit came 

about must be left to the reader to discover, for we aro not disposed 
to lessen his pleasure in the story by relating the plot. Bat, after 
all, the chief attractions of the narrative are to be found, as might 
be expected, in humorous incident, and in the delineation of 
character. In Arrowhead village, the Pansophian Society is in great 


favour among the students of the College and the young ladies of the 


Vincent wears spectacles, knows everything about everythin 

is a vehement asserter of woman’s rights. She learned go ™ * 

that she undervalued her gifts, and felt the strongest admisationt 

the physical charms and qualifications in which she was aaa 
Her friend, Miss Euthymia Tower, on the other hand, “cheng 
her organisation was one of those carefully finished masterpie that 
Nature which sculptors are always in search of;” and laste 
will never allow that difference of sex should influence “al 
cannot see why Euthymia need hesitate to sit as a model — 
Vincent also thinks it incumbent on her to draw Maurice Kirk : 
from his retirement, and writes to him a long letter, which cal 
passages like the following :—‘ My brother! are YOu not ready ¢ 

recognise in me a friend, an equal, a sister, who can Speak to an ‘ 
if she had been reared under the same roof? And is not the 
sky that covers us one roof which makes us all one family ? Vonas 
lonely ; you must be longing for some human fellowship. Take me 
into your confidence.” ‘Well, I never!” is the feminine comment 
of Euthymia upon reading her friend’s remarkable letter. Altogether 
there is much quiet mirth to be got out of Miss Lurida’s vagari 
especially when she thinks she has discovered that Maurice ie 
wood’s antipathy is due to the bite of a tarantula. Highly amusing 
too, is the way in which a vulgar interviewer—(but are not all inleg. 
viewers vulgar ?)—is caught in his own toils, and forced to Confess 
his ignorance. The book is full of passages touching on the follies of 
the day, in which the geniality of the writer conceals in large 
measure the severity of his satire. 


An Epitome of English Grammar, for the Use of Students. Adapted 
to the London Matriculation Course and similar examinations, By 
W. H. H. Kelke, M.A. (Kegan Panl and Co.)—We have no doubt, 
from our examination of the book, that the author is a well-read, 
competent exponent of his subject. On the standard of the London 
Matriculation, the book treats of ‘the general tenor of the questions, 
as well as the particular questions themselves, that have for the 
last twelve years been set at that examination under the head of 
‘English Langaage.’’” We have not observed anything particularly 
noticeable in the mode of treatment. The least favourable feature of 
the book is, to our eyes, the form in which it is presented ; although 
the printing is good and clear, the pages generally have a close, 
congested appearance, which to us, at least, is not attractive. 


The Thin Red Line. By Arthur Griffiths. 2 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—By help, as we suppose, of Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of the 
Crimean War,”’ Mr. Griffiths makes a pleasant and interesting story 
out of the fortunes of a certain Stanislas McKay. He increases his 
store of materials by his knowledge of the proceedings of French 
justice. A very dangerous woman of the Lamia kind plays her part 
in the drama, and, after very nearly bringing the hero to a premature 
end, meets with her own death. Both parts of the story, that which 
has to do with the campaigning of the allies before Sebastopol, and 
that which takes us to Paris, its criminals and its police, are well 
worked up; they are ingeniously dovetailed into each other, and 
together make up a successfal novel. 


Uncle Herman. By iimile Eshard. Translated by M. Tyson, 
(Elliot Stock.) —This is a humorons story, which might, we think, be 
easily turned into a moderately successful farce. A determined old 
bachelor meets on the railway a lady no longer young, who attracts 
him considerably. By an accident, each becomes possessed of a Glad- 
stone bag which belongs to the other. This leads to a number of 
curious incidents, among them the assumption by the lady’s niece of 
the character of a chambermaid; and, finally, matters result in two 
suitable weddings. 


The “J. E. M.? Guide to Switzerland : ‘The Alps—How to Se 
Them.” Edited by J. E. Muddock, F.R.G.S. (Wyman and Sons.)— 
The month of July usually witnesses the publication of a perfect 
multitude of guide-books, and they almost disarm criticism by tle 
suggestion they bring of impending release from the dust and heat 
of London. This guide to Switzerland appears to be very compre 
hensive, and, as far as we can judge, trustworthy, The maps and 
plates are well executed, the style is chatty and pleasant, and the 
price—by no means the smallest consideration in a book of this 
kind—is moderate. 


























































Australian Essays. By Francis W. L. Adams. (Griffith, Farrar, 
and Co.)—This book is, to a great extent, free from the defects t0 
which we felt bound to call attention when noticing Mr. Adams's 
novel, “ Leicester,” in three volumes. It does not, that is to say; 
offend against good taste or morality. But we do not think that it 
will help the average reader to a true appreciation of the Australia 
character. The pervading idea of all these essays is the necessity 
for a better system of secondary education. We are not altogether 
in sympathy with the author’s views on this snbject, but we must 
admit that he urges them with considerable power. Perhaps the essJ 
on “The Salvation Army” is the best in the series, because rather 
less egotistical than the rest; and the dialogues display a good 













Two of these girls stand out prominently. Miss Lurida 


Institute. 








of dramatic faculty. Mr, Adams appears to possess a certain powe 
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cute observation and accurate generalisation which should enable 

r rodace good work, if only he would be content to put forward 

r ersonality a little less obtrusively. 

Forefathers in the Dark Ages. By R. G. Blunt. (Elliot 

“The sources of some of our noblest rivers, which spread 

ontinents and bear richly-laden fleets to the sea, are to 

be sought jn wild and barren mountain-tracts, incorrectly laid down 
in maps, and rarely explored by travellers. To such a tract the his- 
tory of our country during the thirteenth century may not inaptly 
be compared. Sterile and obscure as is that portion of our annals, 
it is to those that we must look for the origin of our freedom, our 
prosperity, andourglory.” Taking this passage from Lord Macaulay 
gs his text, Mr. Blunt enters a strong protest against the discredit which 
attaches to the period preceding the Norman Conquest. He aims at 
proving that the foundations of many of our noblest institutions were 
Jaid, and that the germs of our national character had begun to develop 
themselves, under the Anglo-Saxons. Ina few interesting pages, he 
gives a graphic sketch of the social condition of the English people 
in the eleventh century, and traces the origin of many of our most 
cherished liberties. The results at which he arrives will be in most 
cases familiar to students of Professors Freeman and Stubbs, who 
have done so much to elucidate this period of our history; but even 
professed students of history cannot fail to derive some benefit from 
the perasal of this little volume. 

Thomus Jefferson. By J. T. Morse, jun. (David Douglas, Edin- 
borgh.)—We presume, from the “American Statesmen” which 
appears on the title-page, that this little book forms one of a series 
of biographies of the leading politicians of the United States. If 
Mr. Morse should succeed in obtaining coadjutors as able as himself, 
the series will deserve popularity. ‘This biography tells us just what 
we want to know, and presents a lifelike portrait of the man who was 
the principal author of the Declaration of Independence, in a port- 
able shape, Jefferson’s was, on the whole, a loveable character ; and 
in spite of occasional weakness, he seems to have in a great measure 
merited the extraordinary influence which he possessed. To those 
who regard with distrust the admission of the agricultural voter to 
the franchise, the following sheuld prove encouraging :—‘‘ Cultivators 
of the earth are the most valuable citizens. They are the most 
vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous; and they are tied 
to their country and wedded to its liberty and interests by the most 
lasting bonds.” We can heartily recommend this book to all who 
appreciate a sympathetic and well-written account of an eventful 

career. 

Macazines AND SERIAL Pusrications.—We have received the 
following for August :—The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated 
Magazine.—Pictures from Scott, by W. Hole, A.R.S.A., printed in 
colours by the Constable process.—Part I. of Reichenbachia, orchids 
illustrated and described by F'. Sander, the coloured plates in which 
are very fine. (Sander and Co., St. Albans; Sotheran and Co., 
London.) —The Expositor.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—Mind.—The 
Homiletic Magazine.—The Month.—The Heretic.—The Monthly Inter- 
preter—The Journal of Education.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
Belgraviaa— Temple Bar.—The Westminster Review.—The Dublin 
University Rervisw.—Time.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—The 
Century Guild and Hobby-Horse.—The Asclepiad.—The Folk-Lovre 
Jowrnal.—The Argosy.—Eastward Ho!—The Antiquarian.—Science 
Gossip.—The Manchester Quarterly.—The Kennel Review.—Cassell’s 
Magazine.—The Quiver.—All the Year Rownd.—The Sunday at Home. 
—The Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.— Outing.— Good 
Words.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Boy’s Own Paper.—Le Follet. 
—The China Review.—The Indian Magazine—The Atlantic Morithly. 
—The New Princetown Review, which contains an article on “ The 
Sunday Question” that will interest working men and their leaders. 
—The Forwin.—Harper’s Monthly—Harper’s Young People. 
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Buchanan (R.), Ns RN os diss cd cea Peaer tacccndeameeeddunecs (Chatto & Windns) 2/0 
Cameron (C, A.), History of Royal Colleze of Surgeons, Ireland ...(Bailli¢re) 21 0 
Cites: We Wear, the, Viitinssc<,........-..cr-ccocsscecscessrsseccosseces (Smith & Elder) 15 
Dal Vero (M.), Francis, a Socialist Drama, cr 8vo. .(T. F. Unwin) 46 
Farrell (J.), Sermons, CY BVO .......0c..+-sssssovecsccorsescecsscacecseses (Simpkin & Co.) 6,0 
Foyster (J. A.), Married Women (Maintenance in Case of Desertion) Act, 

oF V0.0. ,.-0ceeeres ie Heywood) 2/0 
Fue! We Burn, the, 12 (Smith & Elder) 1/6 
MRE) ROS TRO cose sso. ss cavcasendnseveteusstoveésiasuesvesseteteeenciead (Bell) 3/6 


Irwin (H. C.), Rhymes and Renderi 


(D. Stott) 5,0 

Lawson (L.), Christmas a tee ith & Farran) 2/6 
Lawson (L.), Under the Mistletoe, 4to . (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Liddon (H. P.), Forty-eight Sermons, 8V0 .......cssosssossesesscocsesencoscsoees (Davis) 5/0 
Mack (E.), All Round the Clock, 4t0 ..........csceee rs (Griffith & Farran) 50 
ercer (J.), Life and Labours of, by E. A. Parnell, cr 8vo......... (Longmans) 76 


Meredith (G.), Beanchamp’s Career, er 8vo 





M 0 (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
a (M.), Thirteen, all Told, cr 8V0........ce0000. ...(Sonnenschein) 2/0 
on (W.), Massage as a Mode of Treatment, 12m0 ...c0....00cces000e: (Lewis) 3/5 

en(KE.), Driven Home, cr 8V0 .....cccccssssseseesecscessees (Simpkia & Co.) 6/0 


Peacock (M.), North Lancashire Dialect, er 8vo 
taed (C.), Zero, a Story of Monte Carlo, er 8vo 
— (A.), Norah Moriarty, 2 vols. cr Svo 
Bn, Sermons on Various Sermons, Syo . 
— (G.), Family Prayers, cr 8V0. ....cscccccsccsescoeseecseee ....(Hatchard) 2/6 
Y “ (R.), by A, Dobson (“ English Worthies *’), cr 8vo (Longmans) 26 
Orke (8.), Ways of Women, 120 is.scccrssssesssesessssesesesseevenseeceeeee(Maxwell) 2/0 


""..(Routledge) 2/0 
wood & Sons) 
(Davis) 6/0 


i 
I 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovursipe Pagr, TWELVE Guineas, 
Page . £10 10 0; Narrow Column 









ee 2310 0 
Half-Page. 5 5 OQ] Half-Column ... va 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6{ Quarter-Column 017 6 


Six lines and under, 





3 and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of ‘fhree, Six, or Twelve Months, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- uarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United pes ® . 
<ingdom ... 3 @ 4 014 $.....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germary on Bae Dinu OM fiw 2s 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... wo BB 6... 016 3 0s32 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 


MANTELS C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
“| 290 to 294 138 OXFORD STREET, W. 











IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 





From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application, 
" IBERTY” “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
ART IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
F A 8 R | Cc Ss “Liserty’’? Art FurNisHine CATALOGvE, 
® Containing 12 Coloured Pilates, Post Free. 
East India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


Price 48 9D PER YARD. 
Patterns Post Free. 

New Patrerns Post FREE. & Chesham House. 

—— aa 8é, 











| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office-MATLOCK BANK. 
| Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G. 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
s 
| Turk'sh, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


| aeseniiaieti 
|PATENTEES AND THE ORIGINAL 
| ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS. 


Peices, rrom 4d per Foor. 


HOWARD'S 
PARQUET 
| WAREROOMS, 
FLOORS. | 25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” ’ 

**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.’—Dr Hermann Wr F.R.C P. 

“* Probably our travelling fellow- itrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by se1 utter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern E 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral wat 

“I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.”’—Dr, 
Francis Parsons. 





« 











) BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
| Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
Oo U R | Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 














| angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 1s 6d per 


| 
E Y E S. pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Fuil particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C 





Just ready, half-calf, gilt, price 5s. 


A SOUVENIR of BRIGHTON. Poems and 


Letters. By James Fetton. Published by per sion in the Brighton Press, 
1873 to 1886, Beautifully Lilustrated with 22 Views of Brighton and its 
Environs. 





London: WYMAN and SONS, 
75 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C., and of all Booksellers. 





EASIDE. — WESTON-SUPER-MARE HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. MEYRICK, late Principal of the 
Alexandra College, 'launton, RECKIVES a few YOUNG LADIES to TRAIN and 
EDUCATE in the various branches of a liberal Education, and offers unusual 
advantages for conversational proficiency in French and German. Highest refer- 
ences to parents and friends of pust and present pupils. NEXT TERM com- 
mences SEPTEMBER 15th.—For prospectus, address PRINCIPAL, Lynwood, 
Ellenborough Park, Weston-super-Mare, 


IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.—Mr. and Mrs. 

BARTON RECEIVE a few GIRLS to EDUCATE. Mr. Barton, M.A 

Camb., Ist-class in Classical Honours, was formerly Principal of the Ladies’ 

College, Higher Broughton, at that time in connection with Queen’s College, 

London.—For further information, apply to|Mis BARTON, Eversley, King’s Road, 
Clapham Park, London. 
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ING EDWARD VI.’s GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, EAST RETFORD, NOTTS. 


REVISED ADVERTISEMENT. 
Applications for the Heid-Mastership, with testi- 
monials, must be sent in to the undersigned on or 
before THURSDAY, August lyth inst, instead of 
August 31st, as stated in the former advertisement. 
THOMAS WILLIAM DENMAN, 
Clerk to the Trust-e, 





Retford, August 9th, 1836, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
of WALES (ABERYSTWYTH). 
(Endowed and in reveipt of a Government Grant.) 
PRESIDENT. 

The Right Honourable Lord ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
PRINCIPAL, 

The Rev. T. C. EDWARDS. M.A. (Oxon and Lond.) 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 1886-87. 
The following Entrance Scholarships and Exbibi- 

tions, open to male and female candidates above the 

age of 15, will be offered for comp2tition at the 
beginning of next Se:sion :-— 
Three Scholarships of 






£50 per annum. 


Two Scholarships of £40 99 
Three Scholarships of £39 ee 
Three Scholarships of £20 a 
Eleven Exhibitions of £0 


+ 

Prizes varsing in amonnt from £35 to £1) are 
awardel to students on passing the Examina:ions of 
the University of London. 

The Examination wil begin at 19 a.m. on TUES- 
DAY, September 21st, 188%. 

For particulars of the Examination, &e., apply to 
the REGISTRAR of the Co leze. 

N.B.—At the last Matriculation Examination of 
the London University, a larger number of candidates 
passed from this College than from any other pro- 
vincial College, viz., eighteen, of whom four were 
placed in Honours, and fourteen in the First Division. 


 aaes” S COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 

1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

2. MELICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and the Pharmacentical Cow ses), 

3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

4. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectu‘es cf the above Departments and of 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (twelve in 
number, and varying from £12 to £10) per annum), 
will ke forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR 
of the College, or may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
CORNISH, 83 Piecadilly, Manchester. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Reg'strar. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
‘ (for LADIXS), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Principal—Canon ELWYN, M.A., Master of the 
Charterhouse. 
Lady Resident—Miss CROUDACE. 


PREPARATION for MATRICULATION.—Geo- 
graphy and Geology, Professor Secley ; Chemistry, J. 
M. Thomson; Drawing, J. B. Bedford; Literature, 
Professor Morley; French, M. Lallemand; German, 
Dr. Weil; Greek, Rev. A. W. Milroy; Harmony, 
Henry Gadsby ; History, Rev. J. de Soyres ; Italian, 
C. F. Coscia; Latin, G. C. Warr; Theology, Canon 
Elwyn; Calisther Mrs. Burch; Vocal Music, 
William Shakespeare ; Piano, W. G. Cusins, 

Boarders received, School for Girls from 5 to14.— 
Particulars of Scholarships, &., of SECRETARY. 


| ae RD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(for LADIES), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREFT, W. 

Arrangements are now made for giving PRIVATE 
ROOMS to some of the Students in residen e. 

Terms, from £66 to £70 per year, ac‘ording to 
accommodation. The Year is divided into Three 
Terms. For particulars, apply to 

MARY ASHDOWN, Lay Superintendent, 
| EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Limited, 19 Tha PARADE.—Head 
Mistres:, Miss M.L HUCKWALU.—Tke NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 25rd. Prospectus and 
information as to Bo.rding-Houses, &e., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. 
FItLD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. Prepara- 
tory Ciass: Fees, Two-and-a-half Guineas a Term, 














N EAR PENMAENMAWR, NORTH 
WALES.— Beautiful and sheltered position, 
near sea—Mr. H. B. CO'TERILL, M.A., formerly 
Master at Haileybury College, wishes to receive a 
FEW BOYS to PREPARE for Public Schools. 
References, Head Masters of Harrow, Haileybnry, 
Shrewsbury, Fettes, and Principal of University 
College, Liverpool.—Address, Glan y Coed, Conway. 


{DUCATION. — SWITZERLAND 
(TANNEGG, SOLEURE). 

Miss HEUTSCHY receives a LIMITED NUMBER 
of YOUNG LADIES. Healthy and comfortable 
home; best Masters; special advantages in French, 
German, and Music.-—-Reference, Rev. E. Thring, 
School House, Uppingham.—Escort in September, 


OTICE.—Messrs. THROWER and 
RIDGWAY, 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
C.rcus, E.C., insert Advertisements at favourable 
rates in all London, provincial, colonial, and foreign 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, One copy 
only for any quantity of papers required. Advertisers 
advised as to best media, 


M IDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 













1886. 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from JUNE ist 
to OCTOBER 30th, 1886. 
_ For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company, 


JOHN NOBLE, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGF, 
CIRENCESTER. 
WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 590 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Lond Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
~ Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P. 


Lieutenant-Co!onel R. N'gel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T, W. Chester Master. 

M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Ontdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List cf 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 
PP as SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 

86. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 

An hours’ ride from London, Premises most 
pleasantly situated, and standing on upwards of three 
acres of ground. Constant medical inspection. De- 
tached sanatorium, laboratory, fives-court, car- 
penters’ shop, gymnasium, and other conveniences. 
Recent and past results of the London University, 
Cambridge Local, and Science and Art Examinations, 
have been most satisfactory. FIVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS are now available for the School, and TWO 
EXHIBITIONS to pupils proceeding to the Univer- 
sities.—Apply tothe Head Master, Rev. R. ALLIOTT, 
M.A., for further particulars. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9th. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED 
CLERGY MAN, of 25 years’ successful experience 
with delicate and backward boys, has TWO VACAN- 
CIES for boys under 16, Terms, 55, 65, or 75 guineas 
per annum.—For particulars, address, “ CLERICUS,” 
Yorkshire Gazeltz, York. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Founded by King Edward VI.) 
Heap MASTER. 
HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
Assisted by six Graduates in high University honours, 
including First Classmen in Classic:, Mathematics, 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides. Excellent 
buildings, containing fully-equipped laboratory, 
library, gymnasium, and unusually good and large 
studies and bedrooms. For list of University and 
other distivctions, Prospectus, &e, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 
17th 


ARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 
for Teachers in Girls’ Public Schools, 
5 FITZRUY STREET, W 
(Late Skinner Street, Bishopsgate.) 

A full course of traiving in preparation for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES is 
offered to latices at this College. 

The Curriculum is specially intended to mect the 
needs of those who desire to become teachers in 
Public Schools. 

Teachers are also traine] for the KINDERGARTEN 
(Froebel Society’s Higher Examination) 

Junior Students are prepared for the CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION, 

Scholarships are offered in all divisions. 

Class-teacuing, under supervision, is an important 
part of the course, which lasts one year for senior 
students. 

Criticism Lessons are held weekly. 

The COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS 
BER 15th. 

Addrcss, PRINCIPAL. 











SEPTEM.- 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenoze College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very confortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Puapils.— 
Ste. Luce Lausanne, Switzerland, — ESCORT, 
SEPTEMBER 7th. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bence 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICA, COLLEGE, MILE END, E and 

The SESSION 1836-87 will Go NCE 
FRIDAY, October Ist, 1580." By that dig oe 0% 
Colleze B lildings will be ready for occupatio new 
very extensive additions that have been mate’ a 
School Premises will afford complete presi 
the teaching of all branches of Medical Solent for 
accommodation provided being more than aan? 
that — was pr — in the old buildings. Me 
inaugural ceremony wi.l take 2 ah 
notice will be pesmend Place, of which dag 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHI 
£40, £39, and £20, will be offered for phen ft, 
the end of September to new students Fees nn 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas ic 
payment, or 100 guiness in three instalments, at 
Resident and other Hospital Appointments areten 
and the holders of a!lthe Resident Appointments a? 
provided with rooms and board entirely tres 
expense. The Resident Appointments consist td 
House Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies - 
Accoucheurship, and one Reeciving-room Offi 
four Dressers and four Maternity Papils also well, 
in the Hospital. Special Classes for the Pre‘iming , 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations 1 
the University of London, and for the Primar: and 
Pass Examiuaticns for the Fellowship of tha Rona 
College of Surgeons of England are held throughs t 
the year. Special entries may be made for Medial 
and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital is now 
in direct communication by rail and tram with all 
parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan Metro. 
— ot East London, and South-Easters 

always have stations within a minute’s we 
Hospital and College. ‘—_ 

For prospectus aud particulars, apply, pe 
or by letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warde? 






ee 


{{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P, 

The School Course includes, in add.tion to the 
ordinary subjects of a High School Qurriculom, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, 
Drawing, Class Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. , 

The new buildings are capable of accommodati 
200 scholars, : — 

School hours, 9.15to 1, Optional and extra subjects 
in the afternoon, 

Scale of Fees:—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ae. 
cording to age. Special arrangements for bcarders 
can be made, 

Prospectuses, and other inform tion can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER lh, 
1886. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND for SANDHURST. WOOLWICH, 
FUREIGN OFFICE, &«.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A, 
Oxon., sometime Assistant-Master at Cheltenham (ol 
lege, assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science 
Graduate, RECELVES a LIMITED NUMBER ot 
PUPILS for the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, 
Canton Van}, Special advantages for col’oquidl 
French and German. Rosident French and Germw 
Masters. Individual attention. References kindly 
permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of Can 
terbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D, and parents of 
former and present pupils.—For prospectus and list 
of previous successes, apply to Mr. MEREWETBER, 
or Messrs. ASKIN, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near Winslow, 
—A Church School for One Hundred Sons of 
Clergymen, Armv and Navy Men, and tho like 
Masters mostly University men. Thirty guineas per 
annum; entrance fea, tive guiners,—Address, Rev, 
Dr. JAMES. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS-— 

In preparation for the Higher Losal Examine 

tion, and in connection with the Cimbridge Corre 

spondence Classes, INSTRUC LION is given by certel2 

qualified LADIES. Classes open from October Mth 

till the end of May.—Apply further to Miss 4 
SHORE, Orchard Poyle, Taplow, Maidenhead. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
Heal Master—C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow 
cf Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Boarding-Honse Master—T, T. JEFFERY, Es» 
M.A., Tellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

This S hool will REUPEN on THURSDAY, Se 
tember 25rd. 

Prospectuses and other information may be obtained 
from the HEAD MASTER, or from the Rev. J. 
UPLON DAVIS, B.A., Buckhurst Hill, N.E., Sect 
tary to the Governors. 


OURNEMOUTH. — EDUCATION 

aud home comforts for DELICATE or BACK 
WARD BvuYs. ‘The House overlooks Boscombe 
Chine, and is close to the shore and the pines. Kes 
dent Tutor, B.A. of Oxford. Boys prepared for 
Public School:.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gort 
Cliff, Boscombe. 


A LADY and GENTLEMAN goitg 

to LAUSANNE for EDUCATION, wish # 
take a boy about twelve as COMPANION oe 
son.—Address, C. C, TOWNSHEND, Manor , 
Barnet. alist. BY an 
‘HE ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL- 

On the Sea-shore. 250 rooms. New decoratiols 
and furnitire. Eight lawn-teaonis courts. mabe 
sea-witer swimming-bath. Private baths. +4 
a’ H6t> Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. - 

Tele rraph'c address, ** HOTEL, Tifracombe. 











— 








Derby, May, 1886, 


General Manager, 








St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan S8t., Glasgow. 
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‘3 HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
r, MARY * Sek. 


ISSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 
A yy ee ies Address by Mr. Malcolm 
sb, W 
Mort's: + »ner of the Past and Present Students 
Tue tniace the se evening, Mr. Edmund Owen 
inthecbait.  GHOLARSHIPS—The following 
Ler ee for competition on September 39th 
wi 
and October cE Natural Science of the value of 
ee arent any gentleman who has not com- 
100 Cp Session of study at a Medical School. 
pleted x Scholarships in Natural Science, each of the 
Tore} 50 guiness, under the same conditions. 
be “scholarship of the value of 100 guineas, open 
bend ents from Epsom College, being sons of medical 
ee who have not compietela Winter Session of 
pe “ ‘a Medical School. : 
“ Scholarships, each of 50 guineas, open to 
‘ ents from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
ve other University, who have not entered at any 
ical School. , 
Latent contains 27) beds, is situated in one 
f the most pleasant districts of London, and is ia 
Sirect communication by rail with all parts of the 
ste ool buildings, to which larga additions were 
made in 1883, especially as regards the laboratories 
for the teaching of Physiolocy and Chemistry, will be 
farther enlarged this year by the addition of a wiug, 
containing a new Library, Pathological Laboratory 
with arrangements for Bacteriological research, 
Materia Medica Museum, an1 various clas3-rooms for 
‘Anatomy, Physiology, and _ Chemistry. In the 
Students’ Clab a larger Dining Halt and Reading 
Room will beadded. The building will ve completed 
in time for the Winter Session. — ; Re sade 
Allthe Medical appointments in Hospital, ine’uding 
the five House Surgeoncies, are open to pupils without 
additional fee or expense of any kind. — 
For Prospee‘us and further information, apply to 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean, 
2. 022 Ea ae ee 
T, MARY’S HOSPITAL RESI- 
DENTIAL COLLEGE, 
$3 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Students may reside in the College under the super- 
vision of the Warden, Dr. ROBERT MAGUIRE, 
Terms—90 guineas for the Academical year, includ- 
ing the assistance of the Demonstrators of the School 
on three evenings of the week. ; 
Prospectns and Rules may be obtained from the 
WARDEN, 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 





Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and Modern sides, Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, ftive-courts, cricket-field, 
Va'uable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities, 
RY’S 

URE 
be CENTRATED 


OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas, A. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDIUVAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, when an Introductory Address 
will be delivered by Dr. Wadham at 4 p.m, 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered for competition in OCTOBER :— 

1. AScholarship, value £125, for the sons of medical 
men who have entered the School during the current 
year. 

2. Two Scholarship:, each of £50, open to all 
students commencing their studies, The subjects for 
these three Scholarships will be Latin, French or 
German, and Elementary Physics, and the Examina- 
tion will be held on Monday, October 4th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students 
who have entered the school during the current year, 
and who have pa‘sed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October, 1835. Subjects — Elementary — Biology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 

4, A Scholarsh’p, value £65, for students who have 
entered during the current year and have passed the 
Osford Ist M.B or the Cambridge2nd M B. Subjects 
—Anatomy and Physiology. The examination for 
these Scholarships will be held during the month of 
October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open 
to students :—The William Brown £100 Exhibition ; 
the William Brown £49 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32 ; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value £32; the Pollock Prize in Physio- 
lozy, va'ue £18 ; the Johnson Prizein Anatomy, value 
£1010s ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10103 ; General 
Proficien:y Prizes for first, second, and third-year 
students, of £10 193 each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery, the Acland Prize in Medicine, the Thomp- 
son Medal, and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including the two House 
Physicianships and two House Surgeonships, are 
awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees. Several 
paid appointments, including that of Obstetric 
Assistant, with a salary of £100 and board and lodg- 
ing, are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of 
the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class- 
rooms, now building, will be ready by October Ist. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained 
by application to 

WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LOND 


h N. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
COMMENCES on OCTOBER 4th. Introductory 
Lecture at 4 p.m., by A. E. Barker, Esq. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWs, and of SCIENCE (including the Indian 
School and the Departments of Applie1 Sciences and 
Technclogy, and of the Fine Arts), begins on 
OCTOBER 5th. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by 
Professor T. E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B. Instruction 
is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science, 
Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, 
&e. (value £2,000), may be obtained from the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS EN. 
TRANCE PRIZES (Languages and Science), and 
(Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS, begin SEPTEMBER 23th; for MEDICAL 
EXHIBITIONS, September 29th. 

The School REOPENS SEPTEMBER 27th. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A, 
Secretary. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 








Camrron, President Royal Cvllege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 


= 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree, 





LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and P 


GF Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Oilmen Senerally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calen'ated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE, 


SAUCE 


ERRINS. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
Wel May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


n Street, Strand, 


DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
I [Cree 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free. 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


NI BANK of 


| lance 


Established 1837. 


AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reset ve Funi............... id a. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches turoughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing iuterest piyable half-yearly at the rate of + 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 

eposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 
£500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(Established 1819), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital ... 
Income ... oi aad ps a 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, 


... £1,000,000 
246,000 
£2,215,00°. 





CHAIRMAN ... .» Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
. WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


TO ALL INVESTORS. 


HE STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established over 60 years ago), ee 
posse:ses Invested Funds to the amountof 6} millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,0J0, 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision fur retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 

London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 


and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
i 











LIFE 





PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 

for Mutual Life As-urance. 

Paid-in Claims, £6 560,000, 

Profits declared, £3 400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims, 
Endowment Assurances pryable at any age on 
exceptionally favourable terms, 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possessiov, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. ; 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


TIONAL 20 






JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 178, 
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A T ALL BOOKSTALLS. 





VERNON LEE’S NEW STORY. 
A PHANTOM LOVER: a Fantastic Story. 


By Vernon Ler, Author cf “ Miss Brown,”’ “ Baldwin,” &. Crown 8v», ls. 





NEW IRISH NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NORAH MORIARTY; or, 


Modern Irish Life. By Amos Reape. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Law tess, Author of ‘fA Chelsea Houscholder,” *‘ A Millionaire’s Cousin.” Second Edition, crown 8v0, 63. 


© One of the most vivid and powerful representations of wild Irish life and scenery we ever remembor to 
thave read, It is evidently a true pictare.”’— Westminster Review. 

“A rea istic and truthful depiction of existing conditions in Ireland.”’—Dublin Irish Times. 

** The characters in this powerful book are few, but very strongly indicated.”—Syecta'or. 


TWO 


Revelations of 











LIMITED. 


Established in 1842, for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
COUNTRY s » TWO GUINEAS 3 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1,RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 


2 BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Oct OF PRINT. 


BOOK 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


TIALF-BOUND IN Sets orn SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &. 


R= Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 
Use it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


Extracts sould as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “* Night-Cap,” 
instead of 


alcoholic drinks, 


Only sort guaranteed genuine by 


Baron Liebig. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


—————___ 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIE3, 





MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By the 


Author of ‘Old St. Margaret's,” Crowa yo, Ge 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By 
Stackroon E.O’DELL. Cloth, 6s, . 
“Shows originality and power. Th iri 

) ower, he 
work is most commendab'e, the meee of the 
although it often treats of sac ed matters ‘at 
done with reverence, and with an ardest dene 
convince without dogmatising...... Tae character 
the minister, Mr. Heron, is an excellent stadp in 
straightforward, earnest search for the trath 7 : 
he unhesitating accepts, i: graphically descrih d et 
Morning Post, a 
“This is a book written with a px 
‘ itte h a pur 
written very well...... It is high pra‘s) of the oa 
aed and — hes say that he has investe] with 
veauty a subject which on the face of it see: 
pleasant.’— Vanity Fair. ry * Scr a 
“ Animated pictures of nature... .. Easy light 
style.”—Salurday Review, y Tightoam ot 


MELITA: a Turkish Love-Story, By 


Louise M. Ricnrer. Crown 8yo, és, 


“A graceful little story......Well trived.”” 
Whitehall Review, J — 


A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE.—Ready next week. 
FRANCIS. By M. Dal Vero, Author 
of “A Heroine of the Commonplace.” Cros 
8vo, 4s 6d. CEG 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.0. 
Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
By Author of ‘* Lady Audley's Secret,” &e, 
London: J,and R. MAXWELL, and all Libraries, 





IMPORTANT TO INTENDING ASSURERS, 
BOURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE 
DIRECTORY. 

Just publ'shed, 180 pp., demy Svo, prize ls, 

** A full directory of British companies... ..A valaa 
ble publication.’’—Spectator (New York), July 15, 1885, 
HANDY ASSURANCE GUIDE. 


** Has been received with welcome, and has achievel 
considerable popularity on both sides of the Atlantis.” 
—Review (New York), July 3, 1885, Price 34, 


Liverpool: WILLIAM BOURNE, 12 Lord Street. 
London: F. W. BOURNE, 26 Paternoster Row, EC. 





Twenticth Edition post fres, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS, A Treatise on the only Succes 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G. 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.0., F.C.S., &e. 

London: C. MitcHeLr and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


on HERALDRY of 
jy ENGLAND.—See the BUILDER for August 
14th (price 40; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
19s).—Also Views of Prince’s Mansions, Westminster; 
Designs from the Second Competition for the Bir- 
mingham Law Courts.—The Archeological Institute 
at Chester.—Stone Age Graves at Falkiping, Sweden. 
—Architectural Association Excursion, — Stone 
Quarries (Student’s Column); &¢,—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


ANTED, “SPECTATOR, 
JANUARY 5th, 1884.—PUBLISHER, ! 
Wellington Street, Strand, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home uze and exportatiol 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and (0, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 























—————_——_—__ 


reduced in power and condition, whose stomachs ate 


effects of these Pills will be perceptib'e after 





Recommended by Mrs, LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





Toutoway’s PILLS are strong 


recommended to all persons who are mi 








weak, and whose nerves are shattered. The benef 
a 
days’ trial, though a more extended course may be 
required te re-establish perfect health. Holloway’ 
medicine acts on the organs of dizestion, and induces 
complete regularity in the stomach, liver, pancret 
and kidneys. The treatment is both safe and ce 
in result, and is thoroughly consistent with ohsert 
tion, experience, and common-sense. The purification 
of the blood, the removal of all noxious matter from 
the cecretions, and the excitement of gentle action in 
the bowels, are the sources of the curative power 
Holloway’s Pills, 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BURNABY’S NOVEL, ‘OUR 


"is now realy, and can be obtained 


Colonel 


RADICALS: a Tale of Love and Politics, 
at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


ALLEGIANCE. A New Novel by Ida 


ASHWORTH Taytor, Author of “Snow in Harvest,” &, Now ready, in 2 vols. 


“VENDETTA!” a Life Lost Sight of. By 


Manze CORELLI, Author cf “A Romance of Two Worlds,” Now ready, in 





3 vols. 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine 


Ler, Author of “A Western Wildflower, &e. Now ready, in 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and soN, saws Burlington Street. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 

With Six eens ential, 


DEER-STALKING. By Aveustus Griosie. 


Crown 8vo. [Neat week, 





Fifth Thousand, now ready, 


LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and 
ZOOLOGIST. By Fraxx Bucktanp, M.A, With numerous Illustrations, 
crown £¥o, 5s. 

By the AUTHOR of * FOUR YEARS of IRISH HISTORY.” 


The LEAGUE of NORTH and SOUTH: 


un Ep’sode in Irish History, 1850-1855. By Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 
Crown 8ye. (Shortly. 





With Illustrations, 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE 


LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N, Oxennam, M.A., 
Author of “Short Studies, Ethicil and Religious.’”’? Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 

“There were many striking points of similarity in the characters of Gordon, 
who united the courage of a hero to the faith of a saint, and of the sailor who 
died fighting to save him...... This perfect knight could not easily have found a 
biographer more abls and more symp thetic.’’—Saturday Review. 

“There is not a dull page in this volume. We have seldom met with a book of 
such absorbing interest, or one in every way so edifying and so well caleu'ated to 
reuse its readers into a noble emulation of a high and heroic example,.’’—John 
Bull. 


T. H. S. ESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 
mn 1 r LPO pa > my 
POLITICS and LETTERS. By T. H. &. 
Escotr. Demy 8vo, 93. 

“Bere isa budget of sound literary wares.””—St. James's Gazette. 

“ Are excellent snd discriminating appreciations, written with kaowledge, and 
} ly free from narrow bias and prejadics...... The whole series is marked 
nality in thought, elevation of style, and singular fair-mindedness in 
appreciation and critici:m.’’—Duily Te’eyraph. 


rl WT 7” 
The CASK of REUBEN MALACHI. By 
H, SuTHertann Epwarns. Crown 8vo, sewel, Is. 

“A short story, complete in itself, and well worked out in every detail...... The 
tale has some very novel situatiuns, the language is good, and it runs smoothly 
thronghont.”— Vani'y Fay, 

“One of the best of the cheap stories we have read for some time.’’—Academy. 








“Charming and pathetic... ‘ 


A WOMAN with a PAST: By 
Mrs, Berens. 3 vols. 


“4 Woman with a Past’ has some of the finer qualities of imagination not 
always found in company with force and impulse,’—Duaily Telegraph. 


...foreibly realistic.”—-Morning Post. 


a Novel. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





“ Tadvise you to take resolutely to the study of Irish history."—W. E. GuapsTonr. 
Now realy. 
The MAKING of the IRISH NATION, and the FIRST 
FRUITS of FEDERATION. By J. A. Partripae, Author of “ Democracy, 
its Factors and Conditions,’ &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MODERN SOCIALISM. 


FRANSIS: a Socialistic Romance. Being for the Most 
Part an Idyll of England and Summer. By M. Dat Vero, Author of “A 
Heroine of the Commonplace.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O'Dell, 
Author of “Old St Margaret's.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“ Animated pictures of n.ture......Easy lightness of style.”’—Saturday Review. 

This is 2 novel of singular freshness, power, and fascination, but though it 

captivates the reader turoughout by its intense naturalness, interest, and beauty, 

yet itisa profound and searching study of character, It is a psychological in- 

vestigation of a high order,”’—Oldham Chronicle. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square. 
UPStTarRs and DOWNSTATIBRBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY 

yane COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
OUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

Cotuantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
ntral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 





uncommon resources in devising econom‘es. 
to owners ambitious of managing their e-tates.””—Saturday Review. 


HAUFF’S TALES. 


said may induce some who are ignorant of Gaelic literature to read him. 
do so they cannot fail, under his guidance, to take an interest in a subject about 
which English readers in general have always been singularly incurious,”— 
Guardian, 


SHAKESPEARIAN BREVIATES. An Ad- 


‘GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Sketches of 


Berlin Life. By Jutivs StrypE. Translated from the 49th Edition ef the 
German by L. Dora Scumitz. Crown 8yo, 7s 6). 


‘* Every phase of Berlin middle-class l'fe is treated with exhiustive thorouch- 
ness, and its relation to God and to the world, to the state and society, to 
marriage, the family, birth and death, are given so truly and vividly, that the 
reader is initiated onea and for all, and the occasional exagzgerat ons and impro- 
babilities do not come into consideration.’”’—Deutsche Rundshau. 

“Les critiqnes s’accordérent 4 reconnaitre que cette petite bourgeoise de la rua 
Landsberger é-ait une fizure aussi ré lle, aussi vraie, aussi vivante que le fameux 
inspecteur Briisig, p. int jadis avec autant d’amour que de franchise de touche par 
Fritz Reuter, le grand maitre du roman platt deutsch.’”—R:vue des Deux Mondes. 

“Our author has singled out one tiny group for study of an almost scientific 
accuracy and thoroughness, and has then fused his observations into such a living 
picture as only a true artist can create. His sketches are vigorous, realistic, and 
racy ; they sparkle with bright fan and joyousness.""—Blackwood’s Maguzine. 





Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
HOW I MANAGED and IMPROVED my 
ESTATE. Reprinted from the St. James’s Gazette, 


ContTENTs :—Choice of an Estate—Underwoods—Timber—Building and Quarry- 
ing—Making Grounds—Farming and Shooting—Fishponds and Aviaries—Con- 


clusion. 


“The story of the writer’s experience clearly proves him to be possessed of 
His book offers valuable suggestions 


“Tt is quite _— reading by anybody who owns, or is likely to own, country 


property.” —Fiel 


New Edition, with 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, fcap. 4to, Is. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. 


By J. H. Ewrna, Author of ‘* Jackanapes,”’ “ A Flat Iron fora Farthing,” &c. 
In Bohn’s Library Binding, or sage-zreen cloth, 33 6d. 


The Caravan—The 


Sheik of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. Translated from the German 
by 8. MENDEL, Profe:sor of Modern Languages at Weymouth College, 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or plain cloth, 33 6:1. 


FOSTER’S ESSAYS on the IMPROVE- 


MENT of TIME. With Notes of Sermons and other Pieces, 


12mo, 65 61, 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR for 1836, 


With Alterations and Additions to the eud of Easter 
Term. 


[Cambridge : De1gzToN, BELL, and Co. | 


Feap. Sro, 1s 6.1. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS, for 


the Use of Schools, By A. M. M. Stenman, M.A, Wadham College, Oxon. 


WORKS BY SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON, Kut., Q.C., LL.D. 








POEMS. Demy 8vo, fine toned paper, 7s 6d. 


“The dullest reader can hardly fail to be struck by the degree in which he 


meets within a narrow compiss so many of the higher qualities cf poetry,—char- 
acter and passion, graphic description, and consistent iliustration of manners.”’ 
— Spectator, 


CONGAL: a Poem in Five Books. 


Feap. 
4to, handsomely bound, i2s, 

“And so we part company with Sir S. Ferguson, hoping that what we have 

If they 


justment of Twenty-four of the Longer Plays of Shakespeare to Convenient 
1, 


Reading Limits. Crown 8vo, 23 6 


London: 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 





nations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
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“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE., 





Now publishing. 


GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LOND( 


NDON, A 
Prospectus on application, 
100 Examples. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 


Room, British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 


vs 


Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


To be ready immediately, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ The Woman in White.” 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S LAST NOVEL. 


CYNIC FORTUNE. By David Christie 


Murray. With a Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8v9, cloth 
extra, 33 6d. { Immediately, 


BRET HARTE and KATE GREENAWAY. 


The QUEEN of the PIRATE ISLE. By 


Bret Harte. With 25 Original Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced 
in colour by Edward Evans. Small 4to, boards, 53, [Immediatety. 


Commander CAMERON’S NEW BOOK. 


The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE’ 


PRIVATEER, Commanded by none gayerne, Master Mariner. By 


Commander V. Lovetr Cameron, R.N., C.B., With Frontispiece and 
[ Immediately. 


Vignette by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Mrs. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Author of ‘‘ Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘‘ The Leaden Casket,” 
&e, 3 yols., crown 8yo. (Shortly. 


A NEW STORY-TELLER. 


A SECRET of the SEA, &c. By Brander 


Martruews. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 23 6d. (Shortly. 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK, 


COLONIAL - FACTS and _ FICTIONS: 


Humorous Sketches. By Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; 
clotb, 23 6d. (Immediately, 


The MYSTERY of PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. J, H. Rippexx, Author of ‘‘ George Geith,” ‘ Weird Stories,” ‘‘ Her 
Mother’s Darling,’’ &. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 2s. (Immediately. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ouida. New and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53, (Inmediately. 


TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories, By 


Avery MacaLpine, Crown 8r0, bound in canvas, 23 6d. 


The MASTER of the MINE. By Robert 


Bucwanan. Cheaper Edition, with aiFronutispiece by W. H. Qverend. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


GEORGE MACDONALDS WORKS of 


FANCY and IMAGINATION. Pocket Edition, Ten Volumes, in handsome 
cloth case, 2is, 

vi I.—Within and Without. The, VOLS, V. and VI.—Phantastes : a 

idden Life. Faerie Romance. 

VOL. I1.—The Disciple. The Gospel VOL, ViI.—The Portent. 

Women, <A Book of Sonnets. VOL. VIII.—The Light Princess, The 
Organ Songs. Giant’s Heart. Shadows. 

VOL, III.—Violin Songs. Songs of VOL.1X.—Cross Purposes. The Golden 
the Days and Nights. A Book of Key. The Carasoyn. Litt'e Daylight, 
Dreams. Roadside Poems. Poems VOL. X.—The Crucl Painter. The 
for Children. Wow o’ Rivven. The Castle, The 

VOL. IV.—Parables. Ballads. Scotch Broken Swords. The Gray Wolf. 
Songs. Uncle Cornelius. (Ready. 


The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grelier-pattern cloth, price 2s 6d each ) 


Mr, CLARK RUSSELL'S NEW BOOK. 


A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark 


Russr11, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of ‘ The Grosvenor,’”’ ** Round the Galley 
Fire,” “On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 63. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected 


and Edited, with an Introduction, by W1tt1am Micuarn Rossetti. A New 
Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
and bound in buckram, 63. 


A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 


TIONS and ELECTIONEERING in the OLD DAYS, from the Stuarts to 
Queen Victoria. By JosErH Greco, Author of “The Life of Gillray,’’ &. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly One 
Hundred Illustrations, 16:.—One Hundred Large-paper Copies (each 
numbered) are also being prepared, price 32s each. (Immediately. 


WALFORD’S HOUSE of COMMONS, 1886, 


A New Edition, revised to date, embodying the Results of the Recent General 
Election. Small 8vo, cloth, 1s. (Iinmediately. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





— ne 
Twenty-fifth Thousand, price 5s, 


KING SOLOMON’S MINRS 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. : 


The Saturday Review says:—“‘ We would give many novela, 9 
eight hundred (that is about the yearly harvest), for such a book 7 
‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ ”’ 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London: 





New Edition, with 25 Illustrations, 5s. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—“ Mr. Stevenson is the Defoe of oy 

generation. Since the days when ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ first delighted 


! English readers, no book of adventure has appeared that can pretend 
to rivalry with the story of ‘ Treasure Island.’ ”’ 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; 








Now ready, pric2 1s; post free, 13 31, 
THE 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON NEARLY EVERY PAGE, 
N.B.—The following Illustrated Guides have boen reprinted to m2et the large 
and continnous demand for them, 

The Midland Railway Official Illustrated Gaide. New Euitioy, 
now ready, ls. 

The Great Western Railway Official Illustrated Guide, Ni 
Editiop,now réady; 1s. ee Shee 2 Se wh ce te by 

The London and North-Western Railway Offisial Illustrated 
Guide, ls. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Guides to Paris. ls. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 








THE BADMINTON 2LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., ass‘st2d by A. E. T. WATSON, 


SHOOTING. 


By Lord WALSINGHAM anl Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Butt. 


With Cortribit'ons by Lord Lovat, Lord Ca: ruts K irr, the Hon. ¢, 
Lascerties, and A. J. Stuart-WortTLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations by A. J, Stuart-WorTLey, HARPER PENyINGT!, 
C. Wuyrmpen, J. G. Miuuars, G. E, Lop@e, and J, H. Oswatp Brows, 


Vol. I.—FIELD and COVERT. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 
Vol. II.—MOOR and MARSH. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by Andrew 


Lana. Crown 8vo, 23 6d each, 
DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 
MARLBOROUGH. By G. Saintsbury. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl), By H. D..Trail, 
ADMIRAL BLAKE, By David Hannay. 
RALEIGH. By Edmund Gosse. 
STEELE. By Austin Dobson. 


*,* Other Volumes are in proparation. 





LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN MERCER, 


F.R.S., F.C.8, &c., the Self-Taught Ohemical Piiilosopher; including 
numerous Recipes used at the Oakenshiw Calic> Print-Works. By Howat! 
A. ParNeELt, F.C.S., Author of ‘‘ Applied Chemistry,” &c. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George Mac: 


DonaLp, LL.D. First and Second Serizs, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 870, 33 61 each. 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By Georg? 


MacDonatp, LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, ard CO. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campse.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, S:rand, in the County of Middlessx, at 18 Exeter Streets 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Oifice, No. 1 Wellingtoa Street, Straad, aforesaid, Saturday, Auzuss lis, 1335, 
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